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T\  nil  M  ^  Bonne  Bell,  nationally 

nonnelMl reports...  i  ksmSst""' 

New  Beauty  Book  for  Classroom  Use  Combines  Glamour 
with  ''Sensible’’Approach ! 


“Through  years  of  helping  teenagers  correct  beauty  prob¬ 
lems,  I’ve  found  that  every  girl  wants  to  follow  some  type 
of  beauty  program.  Far  too  many  are  inclined  to  follow 
stereotyped  ‘fads’  rather  than  sensible  programs  leading 
to  individual  attractiveness. 

“To  help  me  teach,  in  beauty  clinics  and  school  assem¬ 
blies,  I’ve  prepared  a  new  booklet  called  ‘BEAUTY 
BASICS.’  Together  with  its  lecture  guide,  ‘BEAUTY 


BASICS’  offers  sensible  instruction  in  all  the  basic  beauty 
problems:  complexion  care,  make-up,  hair  care  and  style, 
diet,  posture,  exercise  and  relaxation,  fashion,  even  scents. 

“Both  teaching  aids,  ‘Beauty  Basics’  Book  and  lecture 
guide,  are  available  for  use  in  your  good  grooming 
courses.  I  believe  you  will  find  this  material  objective, 
wholesome  and  helpful.  Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
in  the  Service  Section.  Thank  you.’’ 


MIRACLE 

MARGARINE 


The  story  behind  KrafVs 

"WHIPPED  and 
WONDERFUL” 

MIRACLE  MARGARINE 


(BRAND) 


IT  ALL  started  when  we  discovered  that  women 
liked  margarine  with  a  light  flavor,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  texture  for  easy  spreading.  We  knew  that  whip¬ 
ping  did  this  to  other  fooda,  so  we  tried  it  with 
margarine. 

The  results  were  wonderful.  This  new  margarine 
had  a  delicious  taste.  And  the  texture  was  so  delicate 
that  it  spread  almost  twice  as  easily. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  packaging  this  whipped 
margarine.  Tub  cartons  would  be  simple,  but  we 
wanted  sticks,  for  their  convenience  and  easy 
measuring. 

A  special  Kraft  process  solved  this  and  gave  us 
Miracle  Margarine,  with  two  extra  sticks 
per  pound.  And  that  means  36  more 
pats,  with  fewer  calories  each.  (No 
less  calories  per  pound,  of  course, 
but  about  12  less  p)er  pat.) 

Tell  your  students  about  all  the 
advantages  of  Miracle  Margarine:  its 
easy  spreading,  its  modem  lightness,  its 
economy.  You'll  like  it  as  an  ingredient, 
too,  because  it  creams  and  blends  so  quickly. 

Recipe  hint:  Figure  on  using  about  one  fourth  more 
of  this  whipped  margarine  than  you  would  of  regular 
margarine.  We  have  found  it  a  satisfactory  amount  for 
most  baked  goods. 


CUTS  YOUR  SANDWICH  COSTS!  Those  two  extra 
sticks  in  a  pound  of  Miracle  Margarine  will  spread  a  lot 
more  sandwiches.  A  big  help  for  party  budgets. 

BOOKLET!  One- 
S/icfc  Magic  Recipes. 

^  Easy  ways  to  make 

r  ^^dwich  spreads,  cakes, 

t  cookies,  and  frostings 

with  Miracle  Margarine. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Or- 
MMMP— der  from  coupon  section 
^  of  this  magazine.  ^ 


SPEEDS  UP  SPREADING  TIME!  Even  on  fresh  bread, 
Miracle  Margarine  spreads  with  one  easy  swish  of  the  knife. 
Wonderful  for  thin  roll-ups,  novelty  sandwiches. 
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and  cotton. 


OTHER  BISSEII  cleaning  AIDS 


OF  HOME  CLEANING  146  pages  of 
clear,  concise  information  on  modern 
home  cleaning,  planned  to  make  home 
care  more  effective  and  efficient. 

Researched  and  tested  by  Cornell 
University.  25  copies  for  $5  PLUS 
one  copy  FREEI 

FREE  I  Rug  and  Upholstery  ctSMps  ^1^ 
Care  Folder.  All  the  ways  .  j* 

to  keep  rugs,  carpets  and  r  { 

upholstery  sparkling  clean.  '  ,, 


aSSEll,  irtc.. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


BI8SKLI.  CLASSROOM  AID 

THAT  MAKS  TBACHINO  SASIBRI 


FREEI  "How  to  Win  at  Housekeeping  (without  Cheating)" 
by  Arlene  Francis.  A  treasury  of  fun  and  facts  with  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  save  time  and  prevent  backaches. 


Order  your  copies  of  these  classroom 
aids  and  Bissell  home  care  products 
from  coupon  on  page  29 


Special  Classroom  Offer! 

THE  BETTY  BISSELL  BOOK 


FREEI  “A  House  Is  to 
Live  In,”  a  new  booklet  on 
easier,  better  methods 
of  home  cleaning. 


FLEX  MASTER  DUST  MOPS 
Exclusive  Magnelon  yarn,  a 
blend  of  Celanese  acetate 
(75%)  and  nylon  (25%).  Also 
available  In  nylon,  rayon,  wool 


SPONGE  MASTER  MOP 
Easy  push-pull  squeezing 
action.  Wonderful  for 
walls,  ceilings  and  win¬ 
dows,  too. 


RUG  SHAMPOO 
Extra  cleaning  power... 
no  rinsing,  no  wiping  up, 
dries  clean.  Available  In 
three  sizes. ..22  oz.,  % 
gallon,  full  gall 


MOTH  PROOFING 
RUG  SHAMPOO  Wgfm 

All  the  features  of 
famous  Bissell  Rug 
Shampoo . . .  plus  up  lipH 

to  four  full  months’  ij 

moth  protection . . .  ' 

. . .  22  oz.  and  %  gallon  sizes. 


UPHOLSTERY 
SHAMPOO  KIT 
Includes  upholstery 
shampoo  and 
Upholstery  Master 
Applicator ...  as  easy, 
to  use  as  a  clothes 
brush. 


In  your  home 
or  classroom...' 


EVERY  bIsSEII, 

PRODUCT  MEANS 
EASIER  HOMEMAKING 


Bi$S£ll  AUTOMATIC 
SI^AMPOO  MASTER 


Has  automatic  shut-off ...1(X) 

>  ounce  capacity,  one  filling  cleans 
'  12'  X  12'  carpet.  Applies  shampoo 

1  easily  on  forward  motion  only... 

\  no  soaking,  no  shampoo  waste. 

3  models... one  automatic 
I  (illustrated)  and  two  positive 
'  '  action  trigger  controlled  models 


bIsseII 

CARPET  SWEEPERS 

No  bothersome  electric  cord. 
Easy  to  use... easy  to  empty... 
easy  to  own.  Seven  models 
meet  every  budget  need. 
Illustrated:  the  Grand  Rapids 
model. 
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SOON  AVAILABLE  TO  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS, 
OEANS  OF  ADMISSIONS,  AND  ALL  EDUCATDRS: 


Advance  copies 
of  the  newest,  most 
comprehensive  guide 
to  Coiiege  study 
abroad 


153  Universities  in  38  countries 
will  accept  qualified  U.S.  stu¬ 
dents.  New  Horizons  in  Educa¬ 
tion  gives  you  the  information 
you  need  to  know  about  these 
educational  opportunities 
abroad. 

Here  is  a  pre-publication  offer  of  the 
first  book  of  its  kind ...  an  illustrated 
guide  to  the  universities  of  the  world. 
New  Horizons  in  Education  will  not 


go  on  sale  to  the  general  public  until 
late  spring  of  1961.  But— because  of 
its  importance  to  anyone  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
students  in  planning  their  secondary 
and  college  careers— special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  put  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  educators  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  publication  date. 

New  Horizons  in  Education  offers 
the  most  up-to-date,  accurate  facts 
about  overseas  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  can  accept  American 
students.  Pan  American  Airways, 
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through  the  cultural  councils  of  38 
nations  and  through  the  airline’s  own 
world-wide  organization,  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  colleges  and  universities 
where  American  students  will  be 
made  to  feel  at  home  abroad — while 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  their  col¬ 
lege  education. 

New  Horizons  in  Education  pre¬ 
sents  the  basic  information  on  all 
these  universities  in  easy-to-use  guide¬ 
book  form.  It  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  maps  of  each  coun¬ 
try  showing  the  location  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  universities.  The  book 
comes  in  the  same  convenient  size 
(4J^  X  and  in  the  same  simple, 
factual  format  as  that  of  the  world’s 
most  successful  travel  book,  New 
Horizons,  which  has  sold  over  one 
million  copies. 

Quoting  from  an  introductory 
chapter,  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright: 

“The  opportunity  and  practicability 
for  American  boys  and  girls  to  en¬ 
rich  their  college  courses  by  taking  a 
year  or  more  in  a  foreign  university 
is  now  available  but  practically  un- 
knoum  by  those  who  would  be  most 
interested . .  .the  students  themselves 
and  their  parents." 

New  Horizons  in  Education  helps  you 
to  answer  such  questions  as: 

“Can  I  get  credit  in  the  U.S.  if  I 
take  a  course  in  Spanish  at  the 
University  of  Madrid?” 

“What  kind  of  living  conditions 
are  available  for  a  g^irl  student  at 
the  University  of  Florence?” 

“How  much  is  the  tuition,  food 
and  lodging  for  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble— in  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars?” 

“If  I  haven’t  enough  credits  to  get 
into  State  next  fall,  can  I  take  a 
language  course  at  a  French  Uni¬ 
versity  and  get  credit  for  it?” 

The  information  necessary  to  answer 
these  and  literally  thousands  of  other 
questions  you  may  be  asked  by  in¬ 
terested  students  will  be  found  in  this 
concise,  compact  book.  Here  is  the 
information  necessary  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  higher  education  abroad  in 
practically  any  free  country  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  meals,  lodging, 
tuition  and  “extras”  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  pesos,  francs  or  lira  to 
easy-to-understand  U.S.  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  addition,  you  will  find  listed 


universities  where  there  is  no  tuition 
fee  whatsoever.  You  will  find  others 
where  the  fixed  price  for  student 
meals  is  less  than  50f^;  where  special 
courses  are  arranged  for  American 
students  in  which  instruction  begins 
in  English  and  continues  until  the 
students  sufficiently  master  the  for¬ 
eign  language  to  understand  lectures. 


New  Horizons  in  Education  gives 
you  the  information  needed  for 
planning  a  course,  a  semester  or 
a  year  at  a  foreign  university. 

•  Educational  system  of  each  country 

•  Location  and  history  of  each  uni¬ 
versity 

•  Size  of  student  body,  for  men,  wo¬ 
men  or  co-educational 

•  Calendar  year 

•  Courses  of  study 

•  Tuition 

■  Language  of  instruction 

•  Accommodations 

•  Average  costs  of  food,  lodging,  extras 

•  Student  life  and  extra-curricular 
activities 

•  How  to  enroll 

•  Credit  toward  degree  in  U.S.  colleges 

•  Common  courtesies  and  local 
customs 

•  How  to  get  there 


In  some  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  universities  are  overcrowded 
and  cannot  accept  American  students. 
These  are  also  listed  in  New  Horizons 
in  Education,  but  not  treated  in  de¬ 
tail.  In  some  other  colleges,  space  for 
Americans  is  extremely  limited  and 
admission  requirements  high.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  be  prepared  to  wait  to 
gain  admission.  Advance  planning  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary.  These 
situations  are  treated  individually  in 
sections  devoted  to  each  university. 


It  may  be  just  as  important  to  dis¬ 
courage  some  students  from  attempt¬ 
ing  study  abroad  as  it  is  to  encourage 
others.  In  the  area  of  foreign  study, 
it  is  important  that  the  students  be 
sufficiently  mature  and  qualified  for 
such  an  undertaking.  Of  course  this 
is  the  special,  critical  responsibility 
of  the  guidance  counselor.  But  New 
Horizons  in  Education  will  aid  im¬ 
measurably  in  helping  educators  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  right  decision.  It  has  all 
the  information  that  will  assist  them 
in  these  vital  phases  of  their  work: 

1)  To  help  decide  if  students  are 
foreign  college  material.” 

2)  To  select  an  area  abroad  for  foreign 
study. 

3)  To  help  students  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission. 

Many  educators  will  find  New  Hori¬ 
zons  in  Education  helpful  in  planning 
their  own  studies  abroad.  For  instruc¬ 
tors  interested  in  professional  growth, 
degrees,  and  salary  advancement, 
travel  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  Educa¬ 
tional  travel  is  actually  an  essential 
part  of  a  teacher’s  training  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Pre-Publication  offer  for  Educators  only... 

if  coupon  is  mailed  before  April  1st.  1961 

The  publishers  realize  that  it  is  most 
important  for  educators  everywhere 
to  become  familiar  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  in  the  book.  New  Hori¬ 
zons  in  Education,  before  it  is  made 
available  to  the  public  in  the  late 
spring  of  1961. 

We  are  arranging  to  rush  advance 
copies  to  educators  at  the  pre-publi¬ 
cation  price  of  $1.50 — and  we  will  pay 
the  shipping  charges— if  the  order  is 
mailed  not  later  than  April  1,  1961. 

To  be  sure  of  your  copy  as  soon  as 
it  comes  off  the  press,  simply  mail  in 
the  coupon  below.  But  do  it  today. 

New  Horixona,  TnKt*-Maiii.  R^.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS  SYSTEM 
Dept.  141,  Box  nil,  NewYorK  17,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  N»w  Horixona  in 
Education.  I  enclose  $1.50,  which  I  understand 
is  the  pre-publication  price  effective  only  until 
April  1,  1961  and  covers  postage,  handling  and 
any  sales  taxes  which  apply. 


Name- 


Books  are  sent  via  Parcel 
Post,  postpaid.  Make  checks 
or  money  orders  payable  to 
Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways  Inc. 


Street  &  No. 
City _ 


College  or  other  affiliation . 


.Zone. 


.State. 
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We're  Sorry! 

NN'e’ve  had  dozens  of  letters  asking 
about  the  three  Ijeautiful  jackets  on  the 
cover  of  our  February  issue.  All  three, 
believe  it  or  not,  are  made  from  a  single 
pattern— McCall’s  5790  (sizes  10-18), 
500. 


Soups  for  Good 
Nutrition  from 


Fashion  Study  Tour 

A  four-week  study  tour  devoted  to 
the  heritage  of  fashion  is  being  arranged 
by  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Philadelphia.  The  group  will  visit  Man¬ 
chester,  London,  Paris,  Lyon,  Milan, 
\  enice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  The  tour 
is  planned  as  a  critical  study .  of  the 
living  art  of  fashion.  Tour  members  will 
visit  museums,  libraries,  couture  fashion 
houses,  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  textile  houses,  art  galleries,  re¬ 
tail  establishments,  and  historic  textile 
and  costume  collections. 

Three  semester  credits  are  offered  for 
the  course.  It  begins  with  Sunday  sup¬ 
per  at  the  Institute  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  25,  and  ends  on  July  21.  The  price 
of  $1,112  includes  transportation,  hotel 
accommodations,  meals,  and  the  orien¬ 
tation  period  expen.ses  at  Drexel, 

The  tour  is  planned  for  a  group  of 
thirty  people.  For  reservations  send  a 
deposit  of  $100  to  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  the  Institute.  The  balance 
of  payment  is  to  be  made  in  three  in¬ 
stallments,  the  third  being  due  on  or 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 

Teen-agers  stand  in  the  lime¬ 
light  with  today’s  national  em¬ 
phasis  on  food  for  fitness.  As 
you  teach  young  people  about 
nutrition,  give  them  the  facts 
on  condensed  soups.  Most  soups 
contain  “well-balanced”  calories 
.  .  .  they  afford  a  good  share  of 
the  required  nutrients  for  the 
calories  they  contain. 

With  all  the  different  kinds 
of  condensed  soups — and  all  the 
ingredients  that  go  into  them — 
there’s  good  variety  for  bal¬ 
anced  meals.  Look  over  the  many 
soups  and  see  how  they  fit  into 
the  basic  four  food  groups: 

1.  Milk  Soups: 

Cream  of  Celery  •  Cream  of 
Chicken  •  Cream  of  Mushroom  • 
Cream  of  Vegretable  •  Oyster 
Stew 

2.  Meat  and  Legume  Soups: 

V’ej?etable  Beef  •  Bean  with 
Bacon  •  Beef  •  Onion  •  Consomme 

3.  Vegetable  Soups: 

Tomato  •  Vegetable  •  Chicken 
Vegetable  •  Minestrone  •  Tomato 
Rice  •  Green  Pea  •  Ciam 
f’howder  •  Cream  of  Asparagus 

4.  Cereal  Soups: 

Chicken  Noodle  •  Chicken  Rice  • 
Turkey  Noodle  •  Beef  Noodle  • 
Chicken  Gumbo 


Dear  Worried:  ’ 

The  answer  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Fix  him  South- 
of-the-Border  Burgers, 
made  with  Wheat  Chex 
(the  ready-to-eat 
breaikfast  cereal). 

He's  been  lying  down 
on  the  job  because 
he  misses  the  things 
he  discovered  south 
of  the  border.  South- 
of-the-Border  Burgers 
will  fulfill  his 
inner  needs.  I  happen 
to  know  the  recipe 
appears  in  Ralston's 
"Party  Recipes 
Booklet."  Get  it. 


MARCH 

Red  Crou  Month 
4*10  National  4-H  Club  Week 
12*18  Girl  Scout  Week 
20  Spring  Begins 


APRIL 

Cereal  and  Milk  Spring  Festival 

1  April  Fool's  Day 

2  Easter  Sunday 
7  Passover 

9-15  Pan  American  Week 
29-May  6  National  Baby  Week 


MAY 

14  Mother's  Doy 
30  AAemoriol  Day 


Free!  Ralston’s  PARTY  RECIPES 
BOOKLET.  Check  the  coupon 
section  to  order.  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  Checkerboard  Square, 
St.  Louis  2,  Missouri. 
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JUNE 

27-30  52nd  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 


HOOVER 
HELPS  YOU 
TEACH 
NEW 

CLEANING 

METHODS 


with  FREE 
teacher's  aid  booklets 


New  Hoover  Convertible,  the  fa¬ 
mous  rug  cleaner  that  "beats,  as 
it  sweeps,  as  it  cleans." 


New  Hoover  Constellation,  a  nig- 
Ked  canister  cleaner  complete  with 
cleaning  tools,  wand  and  hoae. 


Your  students  stay  up-to-date,  informed  of  the 
latest  cleaning  methods  and  equipment  with 
Hoover’s  cleaning-method  booklets. 

Hoover  will  supply  you  with  pamphlets  that 
answer  questions  about  vacuum  cleaners,  carpet 
care,  and  dirt  removal.  The  absence  of  advertis¬ 
ing  makes  these  booklets  excellent  teaching 
guides  and  student  reference  material.  Loaded 
with  facts  like: 


•  Causes  and  prevention  of  carpet  wear 

•  Sources  and  kinds  of  dirt 

•  How  to  clean  a  room  in  4  steps 

And,  Hoover  works  with  Home  EJconomics  teach¬ 
ers  in  still  another  way —with  its  School  Purchase 
Plan.  (1)  We  sell  you  the  Hoover  appliances  you 
need  at  one-half  the  retail  price,  and  (2)  replace 
the  equipment  three  times  at  2-year  intervals 
without  additional  charge.  Hard-working  equip¬ 
ment  is  always  on  hand  for  modern  teaching. 

Provide  your  students  with  fine,  up-to-date 
appliances  and  sensible  cleaning-method  book¬ 
lets.  Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  in  the  coupon 
service  section  and  we’ll  send  you  the  details 
on  the  Hoover  Replacement  Plan  for  schools. 


New  Hoover  Shampoo-Polisher, 
multipurpose  appliance  shampoos 
rugs,  waxes  and  polishes  floors. 


New  Hoover  Electric  Floor  Washer, 
the  invention  that  washes  floors 
and  vacuums  up  the  scrub  water. 


HOOVER 


around  the  house,  around  the  worlds 
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Here's  a  'round-the-world  tour  of  exciting  recipes.  Pick  and 

choose  to  suit  your  moods,  and  get  under  way  with  |ust  a 

flip  of  the  can  opener— and  Libby's  Line  of  Famous  Foods. 


The  Italian  Touch 
Broccoli  Parmesan  brings  a  delightful 
touch  of  Italy  right  to  your  table.  Cook  a 
package  of  Libby’s  Frozen  Broccoli  Spears  as 
directed.  Meanwhile,  combine  2  tablespoons 
of  shredded  Parmesan  cheese  with  2  table* 
spoons  of  melted  butter.  Just  before  serving, 
pour  the  sauce  over  the  tender,  green  broc¬ 
coli  buds,  and  top  them  with  another  gener¬ 
ous  sprinkling  of  Parmesan  cheese.  Mag- 
nifice!  3  to  4  servings. 


Hearty  Main  Dish  with  a  German  Accent 

Sweet-Sour  Beef  Stew.  For  this  zesty  ^ 
dish,  add  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  W  tea-  ^  A 
spoon  of  sugar,  and  Vi  teaspoon  of  whole 
black  peppers  to  a  IVi  lb.  can  of  Libby’s 
Beef  Stew.  (It’s  made  with  lots  of  good, 
lean  meat  and  tender  vegetables.)  Heat  ’til 
the  stew  is  bubbling  hot  in  a  450®  oven,  and 
top  with  tiny  drop  baking  powder  biscuits 
to  which  caraway  seeds  have  been  added. 

Bake  for  another  ten  minutes  until  the  bis¬ 
cuits  are  nicely  browned.  3  to  4  servings. 


The  French  Flair 

Sauce  Amandine . . .  adds  extra  goodness 
to  green  vegetables.  Saute  V<  cup  of  slivered 
almonds  in  3  tablespoons  of  butter  ’til 
they’re  lightly  browned.  Pout  the  hot  sauce 
over  Libby’s  Frozen  French  Style  Green 
Beans,  Broccoli  or  Asparagus — cooked  just 
until  tender  to  bring  out  their  natural  garden- 
fresh  flavors.  4  servings. 

Lea  Petita  Poia  Au  Fromage  (Peaa  and 
Cheeae,  that  ia)  The  peas,  of  course,  are  the 
famous  Libby’s  Garden  Peas.  Qiill  and  drain 
these  tender,  sweet  peas,  and  combine  them 
with  cheese  cubes  and  diced  celery.  Toss  with 
French  dressing,  and  arrange  the  mixture  on 
crisp  salad  greens. 


Viva  Mexico! 


Deep  Brown  Beana  Mexicana.  For 

a  tangy  “south-of-the-border”  supper,  mix 
V4  cup  each  of  barbecue  sauce  and  Libby’s 
Catchup  with  two  l4-oz.  cans  of  Libby’s 
Deep  Brown  Beans — the  plump,  tender 
beans  that  come  in  a  special  spicy-rich 
sauce.  Bake  in  greased  individual  casseroles 
at  350°  for  25  minutes,  and  top  with  crisp, 
golden  corn  chips  just  before  serving  time. 
4  to  6  servings. 


Mexican  Style  Corn.  Corn  takes  on 
fresh  new  glamour  in  this  savory  dish.  Dice 
and  fry  2  strips  of  bacon  until  crisp.  In  the 
drippings,  cook  a  tablespoon  of  grated 
onion  and  2  tablespoons  of  chopped  green 
pepper  'til  soft.  Then  add  2  tablespoons  of 
chopped  pimiento,  the  bacon,  and  a  No. 
303  can  of  Libby’s  Whole  Kernel  Corn, 
drained.  Cook  slowly  ’til  the  golden  sweet 
corn  is  heated  through.  4  servings. 


^'0 


Happy  Hawaiian  Tip 


_  Aloha  Appetizers  complete  our  ’round* 

the-world  recipe  trip.  Surround  scoops  of 
■  ;%y:  B  frosty  lime  sherbet  with  Libby’s  Deep 


’^^1^  Minted  Pineapple  Chunks,  chilled  and 
drained.  This  sunny  golden  pineapple  that 
Libby  flavors  lightly  with  fresh,  cool  mint 
makes  a  wonderful  beginning  for  any  meal! 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  •  Chicago  4,  lilinois 
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NOW  THERE  ARE  10  COLOR  FILMSTRIPS  IN  THE 


ALL  ABOUT  PIE 


BREADS  YOU  BAKE 
WITH  YEAST 


BATTER  BREADS 


MUFFIN  MAKING 


FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS 


BETTER  BISCUITS 


BEAUTIFUL  CAKES 


MODERN  CHIFFON  AND 
ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES 


TO  HELP  YOU  IN  YOUR  TEACHING! 


“We  have  been  so  delighted  with  your  response 
to  our  color  filmstrip  library!  Over  2,000,000 
students  have  viewed  our  filmstrips  in  the  past 
school  year!  This  year  we  are  adding  a  new 
filmstrip,  “Mealtime  Can  Be  Magic.”  This  will 
cover  the  planning  and  preparation  of  attrac* 
tive  and  nutritious  meals. 

COOKY  WISE  MEALTIME  CAN  BE  MAGIC  “With  each  One  of  our  10  filmstrips  comes  a 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  attrac.  .  .i..,  ,,  , 

tive  and  nutritious  meals  narration  guide  to  thoroughly  explain  the  step 

pictures  in  the  methods  portrayed.  Each  film¬ 
strip  is  available  for  your  use  free,  on  a  short¬ 
term  loan  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5  each. 

“To  make  the  learning  aid  units  even  more  use¬ 
ful,  we  have  prepared  8-page  ‘How-To’  book¬ 
lets  for  you  to  give  to  your  students.  Each  is 
patterned  after  and  designed  to  be  used  with 
the  filmstrip  covering  the  same  subject.  They 
make  excellent  classroom  workbooks  and,  when 
saved  and  taken  home  for  later  use,  serve  as 
permanent  cook  book  reminders  of  the  lessons 
you  taught.  See  the  coupon  section  of  this 
magazine  to  order  the  filmstrips  as  they  best 
fit  into  your  program.” 


^  Plan  ta  ata  tl«a  whalt  Mt  af  Laarnlng  Aids  In  yanr  taadUng  pratram. 


BONUS  COOK  BOOK  OFFERS  TO  TEACHERS 

Coupon  soetion  tolls  how  to  got  FREE  dosk  coplos 


Fraa  datk  capy  (Ravisad 
Sacond  Edition)  of  Batty 
Crackar's  Plctara  Caaa 
Baak.  Contains  2,227  raci- 
pas  and  idaas,  43  color 
ASnEpCl  ^tos.  Chaptar  on  Manu 
WtSO  Planning  Is  aspacially 
halpful.  Coupon  Saction 
tails  how  to  gat  FREE 
dash  copy. 

Batty  Crackar's  Baad  and 
iriViV  Easy  Caak  Baak.  Ovar  a 
thousand  tima-saving, 
HiBNLj  tasta-tampting  racipas  and 
idaas  for  busy  homamak- 
ars.  256  pagas!  32  In  full 
_  color! 

Batty  Crackar's  Dinnar  for 
Two  Caak  Baak.  Tempting 
I  variety  in  dinners  for  two. 

•*'****  ••'f* 

career  girl.  207  pagas! 


Batty  Crackar's  Caak  Baak 
far  Bays  and  Birls.  Cook¬ 
ing  made  easy,  fun,  for 
youngsters  8  to  12  years 
old.  245  racipas,  idaas. 
424  pictures!  29  In  full 

rnlAri 


Batty  Crackar's  Caido  ta 
Easy  Cntortainint.  How  to 
be  a  confidant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  hostess.  Simple 
solutions  to  entertaining 
problems.  176  pages! 


Batty  Crackar's  Party  Baak 
How  to  plan  succtssful  parties 
for  holidays,  birthdays  and 
wadding  fastivitias.  Many 
racipas.  menus  and  how-to  bps 
—in  fact  ovar  500. 176  pagas! 


All  with  washable  covers  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  full  color  photos  and  sketches. 

To  order  filmstrips  and  cook  books  see  coupon  section. 
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Clamour  in  everyday  matters  is  vitally  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  girls.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  teach  the  young  homemakers  of  to* 
morrow  in  your  classroom  how  to  add  the  extra  touch  of  magic  and 
imagination  that  makes  every  meal  something  special  .  .  .  and  gla* 
mourous. 

It’s  made  easy  by  the  wide  variety  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages 
readily  available  ...  all  of  them  flavorful,  colorful  and  decorative. 
Serve  a  variety  in  an  ice  bucket ...  or  on  a  lazy  susan.  Certain  re¬ 
cipes  gain  a  gourmet  accent  with  the  addition  of  bottled  carbonated 
beverages. 

When  the  seven  basic  food  requirements  have  been  met,  there’s  still 
a  need  for  a  “fun”  food.  That’s  bottled  carbonated  beverages.  In 
addition,  they  provide  energy  (100  calories  per  8  ounces),  help  re¬ 
store  body  fluid  balance,  stimulate  appetite  and  digestion.  And,  of 
course,  they  satisfy  thirst  with  purity  assured. 

American  Bottlers  of 

Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  Natioaal  Assocfaitloa  of  the  Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry 
A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members 
in  every  state.  Its  purpose:  To  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research  .  .  .  and  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
the  industry  and  its  products. 

For  Classroom  Use,  and  Your  Own  Enlightenment,  See  Booklet  Offer  in  Coupon 
Section 


before  May  15,  1961,  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  write  to:  Drexel  Study  Tour 
.\broad,  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Education  Grants 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  announced  gifts 
totaling  more  than  $1,(KK),(X)0  to  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  universities.  The  gifts 
include  $2(K),()(X)  in  direct  grants  to  ten 
leading  independent  universities  with 
no  restrictions,  .additional  contributions 
were  made  to  forty  state  and  regional 
associations  of  small  and  medium-size 
colleges  and  for  scholarship  payments 
to  support  Procter  &  Gamble  scholar¬ 
ship  holders  now  in  .school.  Sixty  new 
scholarships  are  awarded  each  year. 

Travel  Study  Program 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit, 
again  approves  credit  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  fourteenth  an¬ 
nual  European  travel  study  program  in 
comparative  education.  Personally  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  William  Reitz,  profes.sor 
of  education,  the  group  will  leave  De¬ 
troit  June  24  and  return  September  1. 

The  tour  group  w-ill  visit  13  countries 
during  the  10  weeks’  journey.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  provide  teachers, 
students,  and  other  professional  people 
with  opportunities  to  survey  highlights 
of  Western  European  life  and  culture. 

Persons  may  qualify  to  earn  from  two 
to  six  hours  of  graduate  or  undergradu¬ 
ate  credit  to  apply  on  degree  programs, 
for  teaching  certification,  or  for  annual 
salary  increments. 

-Arrangements  will  be  offered  on  tvM) 
price  levels:  first  class  and  economy 
class.  Gosts  are  about  $1,S35  for  first 
class  and  $940  for  the  economy  pro¬ 
gram  plus,  in  either  class,  the  trans- 
Atlantic  roundtrip  air  fare. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  William  Reitz,  Gollege  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Wavne  State  University,  Detroit 
2,  Mich. 

Personals 

Rosemary  Archibald  has  been  made 
home  service  director  for  Harper- 
Wyman  Company.  Miss  Archibald  has 
worked  with  Milwaukee  Gas  Light 
Company  and  International  Harvester 
Company.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Lila  Jones  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  home  economics  for  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company.  Until  her  recent  promotion. 
Miss  Jones  served  as  department  head 
of  the  home  economics  department.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University. 


* 


Specialists  discuss  pleasures  and 

problems  of  living  with  older  people 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  middle-aged  and 
older  population  during  the  last  few  decades  has  cre¬ 
ated  problems,  not  only  for  some  of  the  older  people  but 
for  their  younger  families.  Longer  life  and  better  health 
for  the  entire  nation,  while  a  blessing  and  proof  of  great 
progress,  has  also  presented  us  with  new  challenges. 

Today  there  are  about  50  million  men  and  women  in 
.\merica  who  have  passed  their  45th  birthday.  More  than 
15  million  of  these  people  are  65  years  or  older.  In  an 
excellent  leaflet  entitled.  Enriching  the  Added  Years,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re¬ 
minds  us: 

“Since  1850,  average  life  expectancy  at  birth  has  in¬ 
creased  from  40  years  to  70  years— thirty  whole  years. 
Technological  advances  accompanying  the  rapid  growth  of 
industrialization  have  served  to  shorten  the  work  week  dra¬ 
matically— from  70  to  40  hours  since  1850— and  to  set  in 
motion  a  trend  toward  earlier  retirement.  .  .  .  Many  retired 
workers  can  look  forward  to  a  dozen  years  when  their  time 
is  wholly  free.  The  question  is,  however,  can  they  look 
forward  to  these  retired  years  as  a  meaningful  and  useful 
and  enjoyable  period  in  their  lives.” 

Enriching  the  Added  Years  is  available  for  10  cents  a 
copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U,  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Helpful  suggestions  on  living  in  a  three-generation  house¬ 
hold  are  available  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  booklet.  When  Our  Parents  Get  Old.  Copies  are 
available  free  of  charge  from  the  Metropolitan,  One  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

“Most  people  who  have  studied  the  problems  of  ad¬ 
vancing  age,”  claim  the  authors  of  this  publication,  “believe 
that  ‘moving  in  with  the  children’  is  not  neces-sarily  the 
best  solution.  They  suggest  that  several  other  possibilities 
be  considered  before  setting  up  a  three-generation  family. 
.4n  elderly  brother  or  sister  living  alone  may  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  partner  to  a  parent’s  later  years.” 

But  if  the  best  arrangement  is  to  double  up,  the  booklet 
points  out  that  thoughtful  planning  ahead  can  make  an 
easier  life  for  the  whole  family.  For  instance,  the  authors 
say,  “You  will  want  to  try  to  agree  in  advance  about:  (1) 
a  reasonable  division  of  labor  (who  is  responsible  for  what 
household  tasks);  (2)  money  matters,  allowances  (who 
can  and  should  pay  for  what);  (3)  meals  and  meal  plan¬ 
ning  (what  to  have  and  when  to  have  them);  (4)  use  of 
the  bathroom  and  TV,  esi^ecially  if  there’s  only  one  of  each.” 

The  positive  as  well  as  some  of  the  negative  aspects  of 
three  generations  living  under  one  roof  are  portrayed  in 
The  Room  Upstairs— a  play  on  family  living  produced  by 
the  American  Theatre  Wing  Community  Plays,  and  written 
by  Nora  Stirling.  This  Platjs  for  Living  prcxluction  is  avail¬ 
able  in  booklet  form  for  $1.00  a  copy  from  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Aids,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  18,  New  York.  It 
is  a  four-character  play  intended  as  a  starter  for  group 
discussion.  The  incidents  show  that  mother  and  daughter, 
or  mother,  son-in-law,  and  granddaughter,  can  live  together 
without  friction,  given  honesty,  patience,  and  sympathy  on 
both  sides. 


A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

S««  IS  THERE  A  GRANDMA  IN  YOUR  HOUSE?  Co-^  page  32 


The  Three- 
Generation 
Family 

In  the  di.scussion  guide  ac'companying  the  play,  Nina 
Ridenour  comments  that  youth  has  been  glorified  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  “But,”  she  says,  “not  all  peoples  have  tried 
to  enthrone  and  preserve  it,  and  deny  age,  to  the  extent 
Americans  have.  Nor  do  other  nations  regard  it  as  inevitably 
accompanietl  by  problems  to  the  extent  Americans  do.  .  .  . 
People  who  come  from  countries  where  family  ties  are 
stronger  than  they  are  here  and  where  there  is  more  respect 
for  age  might  say,  ‘What’s  the  problem?  Where  else  would 
the  older  person  live?*  ” 

Excellent  suggestions  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
three-generation  family  are  to  be  found  in  another  booklet. 
The  Older  Person  in  the  Home,  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  available 
for  20  cents  a  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  W’ashington  25,  D.  C. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Nutrition  Teaching 
A  Growing  Challenge 


By  IVA  BENNETT 


Today  it  it  imporative  o 
that  we  diatinguish  between 
quatks  and  scientists 

HE  White  House  Conference  on  Children  aiKl 
Jl  Youth  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  March,  1960, 
and  the  Fifth  International  Congress  on  Nutrition 
also  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  September,  1960, 
have  focused  attention  on  the  need  for  better  nutri¬ 
tion  teaching  of  both  children  and  adults.  Reports  of 
dietary  deficiencies  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  dietary  surveys  which  have 
been  made  in  many  areas,  show  that  many  individuals 
have  inadequate  amounts  of  foods  which  supply  the 
daily  essential  nutrients.  In  the  United  States  this  is 
due  mainly  to  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the  en¬ 
tire  subject  of  nutrition. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  science  of  food 
and  nutrition  has  changed  notably  and  it  still  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  development.  Food  habits  are  changing 
and  new  methods  of  food  preparation  are  continually 
being  presented.  A  constant  stream  of  nutrition  infor¬ 
mation  (some  authentic  and  much  which  could  be 
questioned),  is  flooding  the  press  and  the  airways. 
Even  the  intelligent  person  often  is  confused  and 
wonders  just  what  to  believe.  This  all  points  up  the 
need  for  the  home  economist,  nutritionist,  and  those 
who  are  educating  children  and  adults  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  informed.  We  teachers  must  keep  up  to  date 
on  nutrition  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  these  new 
developments  correctly. 

Interpreting  scientific  information  in  a  practical, 
easy-to-understand  way,  is  a  real  challenge.  We  must 
study  and  sift  the  new  data  in  order  to  make  wise 
and  sound  recommendations.  The  home  economics 
teaclier  has  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  school  faculty, 
as  well  as  her  students,  abreast  of  the  new  and  sci¬ 
entifically  proven  facts.  She  should  use  all  of  her 
ingenuity,  imagination,  and  resources  to  make  her 
nutrition  teaching  interesting  and  meaningful. 

Eva  Schindler-Raiman  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
‘Teaching  Is  Not  Telling”  discusses  motivation  and 


HMiiin.iwmiMKittmiii 


Mrs.  Bennett  it  supervising  nutritionist.  Bureau  of 
Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and 
nutrition  consultant  on  Practical’s  sta^. 


describes  some  sixteen  different  methods  which  may^^ 
be  used.  Her  work  is  mainly  with  adults  but  many  of 
these  methods  could  be  adapted  to  the  classnxtm  and 
used  with  teacher  and  parent  groups.  Try  out  ‘The 
buzz  group”  technique  or  ‘The  movie  forum”  which 
includes  first  a  motion  picture,  then  a  speaker,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  group  discussion  led  by  a  skillful  teacher. 

Another  exc'ellent  reference  is  the  chapter  on  “Food 
Learning”  in  the  book  Food,  the  Year  Book  of  Agri¬ 
culture  1959.  In  it  you  will  find  basic  philosophies  of 
“food  learning”  from  infancy  through  adulthood. 
Examples  are  given  of  successful  methods  used  by 
teachers  throughout  the  country  which  show  that 
nutrition  teaching  may  be  woven  into  the  total  school 
life  in  such  a  way  that  it  carries  over  into  home  and 
community  life.  Two  of  the  projects  cited  were; 

Tenth  grade  homemaking  students  in  a  Virginia 
school  decided  that  they  needed  nrore  information 
about  the  wise  use  of  the  family’s  money.  The  girls 
chose  to  study  how  to  buy  foods  and  how  to  make 
the  dollars  go  farther.  All  students  had  home  projects 
and  emphasis  was  on  getting  the  most  from  your 
money.  The  true  meaning  of  “bargain”  was  explored. 
Demonstrations  on  the  cost  per  unit  of  purchase  and 
the  cost  per  portion  of  edible  food  were  given. 

The  student  body  of  a  high  school  in  New  jersey 
observed  Nutrition  Week.  The  homemaking  class 
previously  conducted  a  survey  of  the  students’  eating 
habits.  To  their  amazement  students  learned  that  the 
boys  had  better  food  habits  than  the  girls. 

Good  teachers  from  Maine  to  California  (but  not 
enough  of  them)  are  developing  vital  and  exciting 
nutrition  projects  which  interest  their  students  and 
eventually  bring  about  changes  in  their  eating  habits. 
Nutrition  study  groups  for  parents,  organized  in  many 
areas,  help  to  keep  the  adults  in  the  community 
abreast  of  recent  nutrition  research. 

A  report  of  the  effectiveness  of  nutrition  teaching 
over  a  two-year  period  in  Kansas  City  public  schools 
entitled  “How  Nutrition  Education  Can  .effect  Ado¬ 
lescents’  Food  Choices”  was  published  recently  in  an 
article  by  Floy  Eugenia  Whitehead.  Surveys  were 
made  of  food  choices  before  and  after  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  these  schools.  Increases  in  dietary 
scores  after  two  years  of  nutrition  education  were 
considered  as  improvements  in  food  choices.  .Many 

(Continued  on  jiage  22) 
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Fresh  Vegetables 
Are  Convenience  Foods 


By  Lillie  M.  Stuckey 


ASTE  makes  taste,”  we  might  say  when  speaking  of 
c(K)king  fresh  vegetables,  for  if  you  follow  approved 


Easy  hollandaise  sauce  adds  just  the  right  tang  to  cabbage.  methods  of  modem  vegetable  cookery,  you  not  only  save 

time  and  fuel,  but  nutrient.s,  texture,  and  flavor. 


Cut  vegetables  into  small  pieces.  This  cuts  cooking  time 
of  turnips,  {lotatoes,  carrots,  etc.  Shredding  cabbage  makes 
it  cook  more  rapidly. 

Run  from  U  to  1  inch  of  water  into  a  sauc-epan  and  bring 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  (juantity  of  water  needed  depends 
on  the  c(M)kiiig  time  and  mildness  of  the  fresh  vegetable. 
The  less  water  you  u.se,  the  more  (juickly  it  will  reach  the 
boiling  point. 

Covering  the  saucepan  sjx'eds  up  c(M)king,  but  whether  to 
cover  or  not  to  cover  depends  on  what’s  cooking.  To  pre¬ 
serve  the  green  color  of  a  vegetable,  cook  it  uncovered  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  cover.  Or  cover  from  beginning 
of  cooking  time,  but  raise  the  lid  three  or  four  times  during 
the  cooking  iieriod.  This  little  trick  gets  rid  of  volatile 
gases  in  green  vegetables  w’hich  fade  color. 

C(K)k  fresh  vegetables  with  loving  care  and  their  natural 
goodness  will  make  them  palatable  without  elaborate 
saucing.  Butter,  cream,  a  .scpieeze  of  fresh  lemon  juit'e,  or 
a  little  minced  parsley,  chives,  or  onion  will  lie  all  that’s 
needed. 

These  general  directions  apply  to  most  vegetables.  Here 
are  some  speed-up  hints  for  a  variety  of  fresh  vegetables. 

After  you’ve  washed  and  rinsed  green  beans,  take  a  small 
handful  of  beans  and  jounce  them  a  bit  to  line  up  the  ends. 
Lay  on  a  cutting  board  and  trim  with  one  cut.  Trim  opposite 
end  the  .s;ime  way  and  cook  whole. 

Brwcoli  c(X)k.s  more  rapidly  if  you  start  cut-up  stems  in 
boiling  water  to  cover  about  five  minutes  before  adding  the 
buds.  Same  thing  applies  to  asparagus. 

Cabbage  is  a  fast  c-ooker  and  requires  a  minimum  of 
advance  preparation.  Cut  in  eighths  and  c(K)k  uncovered  for 
five  minutes.  Then  ewer  and  c‘<x)k  about  10  minutes  longer. 

Don’t  peel  or  scrape  fresh  young  carrots— and  that  means 
most  carrots  sold  today.  Add  a  scant  teaspoon  of  sugar  and 
a  g(K)d  piece  of  butter  or  margarine  to  the  c^mking  water. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  chives  or  parsley  before  serving. 

(Continued  on  fMge  36) 

Miss  Stuckey  is  director  of  consumer  services.  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 


Serve  spiced  kale  and  frankfurters  for  an  unusual  main  dish. 


Garnish  delicate  new  potatoes  with  parsley,  scallions,  butter. 


Combine  sliced  mushrooms  and  onions  for  new  flavor  sensation. 


Why  and  How  to  Give  One 


*  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

See  HOLD  THAT  POSE,  Co-ed,  page  18 


Announce  that  you’re  going  to  hold  a  fashion  show 
k  and  you’re  automatically  guaranteed  a  large,  enthu¬ 
siastic  audience. 

Automobile  dealers  use  fashion  shows  to  attract  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  to  their  showrooms.  Shopping  centers  hold  them 
to  draw  customers  to  their  stores.  Charity  fund-raisers  bring 
out  the  people  they  wish  to  solicit  for  donations  by  present¬ 
ing  fashion  teas  or  luncheons. 

The  home  economics  department  can  use  the  same  tech- 
nifjue  as  the  automobile  dealer,  shopping  center  manager, 
and  fund-raiser,  by  viewing  the  term-end  fashion  show  as  a 
golden  opportunity  to  present  a  “sales  pitch”  for  the  total 
home  economics  program  to  a  large  audience. 

The  sales  message,  to  be  effective,  should  be  subtle.  It 
can  be  given  in  many  different  ways:  through  the  show  it¬ 
self,  in  the  commentary,  in  the  printed  program,  and  with 
exhibits  or  materials  for  show  attendees. 

Sjxitlighting  clothing  and  grooming  units  is  easy  and  ob¬ 
vious.  But  other  areas  of  study  can  also  l>e  included.  For 
example,  the  child  care  unit  can  be  explained  while  fashions 
are  modeled  by  children  from  a  local  nursery  or  the  .school 
kindergarten.  These  may  be  as  simple  as  flowered  diaper 
covers  if  students  do  not  have  time  to  make  up  clothing,  and 
tiny  tots  invariably  steal  the  show! 

The  foods  and  nutrition  units  might  prepare  attractive 
booklets  of  quick-and-easy  menus  and  recipes  to  be  given 
away  as  favors— or  sold  to  brmefit  a  community  project.  Or 
they  might  prepare  and  serve  refreshments  following  the 
show. 

The  housing  unit  might  receive  attention  through  room 
settings  designed  as  stage  backgrounds  for  “situations”  that 
c-ould  serve  the  double  purpose  of  showing  fashions  and  pre¬ 
senting  relationship  problems  discussed  in  personality  devel¬ 
opment  units.  .\n  indication  of  what  the  girls  learn  about 
time  and  money  management  might  be  shown  through  a 
well-prepared  program  that  includes  a  breakdown  of  costs 
and  time  spent  in  making  the  fashions  shown,  as  well  as  a 
complete  listing  of  committees,  members,  and  their  duties. 


The  only  limitation  to  ways  and  means  of  telling  about 
and  “selling”  a  home  economics  program  is  the  extent  of  the 
program  itself. 

.An  automobile  dealer  selling  luxury  cars  would  never  think 
of  presenting  a  fashion  show  of  basement-quality  merchan¬ 
dise,  because  “product  association”  is  of  prime  importance 
to  a  sales  message. 

Similarly,  the  home  economics  department  whose  “pnxl- 
uct”  is  a  well-rounded,  professional  program  w’ill  not  want 
to  make  a  spotty,  or  amateurish,  presentation  which  might 
convey  the  wrong  impression. 

A  fashion  show,  whether  large  or  small,  requires  a  great 
deal  of  planning  and  plenty  of  hard  work  in  order  to  appear 
professionally  effortless  and  reflect  quality,  and  nothing  less 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  professional  home  economist. 

How  to  Give  a  Successful  Fashion  Show 

Several  companies  offer  booklets  and  leaflets  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  giving  a  fashion  show,  and  these  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied.  The  earlier  in  the  year  a  show  is  planned— the 
better. 

Generally  the  first  step  is  to  discuss  the  show  and  its  aims 
with  the  home  economics  classes  to  develop  a  general  theme. 
This  can  be  as  simple  as  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Home 
Economics  Student,”  with  each  girl  representing  a  different 
activity  or  area  of  study,  or  as  complex  as  an  original  musical 
revue,  with  special  color  schemes  and  backgrounds,  songs, 
and  dances.  Unless  the  aid  of  other  departments  in  the 
school  can  be  enlisted,  it  is  usually  best  to  keep  the  show  as 
uncomplicated  as  possible. 

The  next  step  is  to  plan  the  fashions  to  be  shown.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  work  with  a  local  store,  with  the  girls 
selecting  all  fabrics  and  patterns  there— in  return  for  the  loan 
of  accessories  and  possibly  the  services  of  a  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator.  Fashions  made  in  class  can  be  combined  with  ready- 
to-wear  for  a  larger,  more  varied  show,  and  to  include  non¬ 
clothing  students. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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By  Charles  M.  Alberto 


ZEFRAN  acrylic  fiber  was  introduced  to  consumers  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1958  by  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  newer  acrylic-type 
fibers.  In  the  wide  range  of  fabrics  produced  to  date  it  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  distinctive  and  practical  fiber,  both 
alone  and  in  blends  with  natural  and  other  man-made  fibers. 

Concentrating  heavily  on  woven  applications,  Zefran  fiber 
is  being  found  in  ever  increasing  quantities  in  men’s, 
women’s,  and  children’s  apparel  at  the  retail  level.  Some 
knit  goods  have  been  produced,  but  by  far  the  majority 
of  garments  have  been  in  the  woven  field. 

Zefran  was  classified  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  an  acrylic  fiber  this  past  spring.  This  means  that  it  is 
primarily  based  on  acrylonitrile— a  tongue-twister  of  a 
word,  leading  back  to  natural  gas.  What  makes  Zefran 
fiber  distinctive,  however,  is  its  unique  alloy  stnicture, 
which  gives  it  not  only  outstanding  dyeability  with  the 
fast  colors,  but  also  accounts  for  its  ability  to  blend  with 
all  fibers  to  produce  fabric's  with  an  infinite  variety  of  hand. 

Properties 

The  most  salient,  and  often  subtle,  qualities  of  Zefran 
fil)er  are: 

1.  A  “non-synthetic”  luxury  hand,  which  can  run  the 
whole  range  from  soft  to  crisp. 

2.  Outstanding  pilling  resistance. 

3.  Good  pleat  retention. 

4.  Resistance  to  hole-melting. 

«nit  m  iiN'Himi  Hii!uiviw<HtiiWiimiiiiiuiiiMiiuiiiiii  I  1 1  :ii:  

Mr.  Alberto  is  Manofier,  Product  Evaluation,  Dow  Chemical 
Company. 


5.  Freedom  from  static  problems,  owing  to  the  fiber’s 
higher  moisture  regain  over  many  competitive  man¬ 
made  fibers. 

6.  Versatile  dyeability. 

7.  Good  dimensional  stability. 

8.  High  comfort  qualities. 

9.  Unaffected  by  moths,  mildew,  etc. 

10.  Good  strength  and  resilience. 

11.  Controlled  shrinkage  properties. 

12.  Makes  lastingly  attractive  garments. 

All  of  the  foregoing  help  make  Zefran  fiber  a  broadly 
usable  constituent  of  modem  day,  practical,  luxury  fabrics, 
the  kind  of  fabrics  that  contemporary  living  seems  to  demand. 

End  Uses 

The  filx*r  is  primarily  intended  for  apparel,  and  to  date, 
the  .following  types  of  garments  have  met  with  favorable 
ac'C'eptance  by  the  buying  public: 

Womens  Wear:  woven  dresses,  separates,  slacks,  and  coat¬ 
ings  for  women  and  girls  have  appeared  in  a  variety  of 
weights  and  fabric  surfaces.  In  these  applications  Zefran 
fiber  has  been  in  100  per  cent  constmctions,  but  more 
commonly  in  at  least  50  per  cent  blends  with  wool  and 
80  per  cent  blends  with  cotton. 

The  woolen  blends,  marketed  under  top-Hight  cutter 
names,  have  capitalized  on  the  product’s  functional  and 
aesthetic  qualities,  particularly  in  such  garments  as  pleated 
skirts,  slacks,  and  sportswear  of  all  varieties. 

The  cotton  blends— fine  .spun  fabrics  featuring  80  per 
cent  Zefran  and  20  per  cent  cotton— have  been  extremely 
succe.ssful  in  blouses,  skirts,  and  dresses  for  spring  and 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Dress  is  blend  of  Zefran  and  cotton.  Bath  mats  and  rugs  combine  Zefran  with  nylon. 
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Its  Properties,  Performance,  Uses,  and  Care 


Sweater  combines  Zefran  with  linen. 


*  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

See  WAGE  A  CLEAN-UP  CAMPAIGN,  page  40 


Home  Cleaning  Tips 


Home  cleaning  is  easier 
tcnlay  Iieeanse  lalxir-saving 
ecjnipment  is  available  at  rea¬ 
sonable  pri«*s.  New  fabrics, 
surfaces,  and  finishes  are  stain 
and  dirt  resistant.  New  clean¬ 
ing  solutions  and  waxes  do 
the  job  faster  and  more  (‘ffi- 
ciently. 

Planning  Still  Needed 

Home  cleaning  can  lx‘  lightened  by  planning  a  schedule 
and  obtaining  erpiipment  that  will  do  most  of  the  hard  work. 
Plan  home  cleaning  on  a  yearly,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily 
sehednlc.  Do  not  wait  until  spring  to  do  all  the  heavy  clean¬ 
ing.  Schedule  one  or  two  heavy  jobs  a  month.  Do  light 
cleaning  w«*ekly,  and  pick  up  and  straighten  the  house  daily 
to  avoid  clutter. 

.^void  Ixxly  fatigue  by  learning  to  use  your  Ixxly  cor- 
n-ctly.  Beixl  at  the  knees  when  lifting  heavy  articles.  Let 
tlu‘  large  supporting  muscles  of  the  legs  do  most  of  the 
work— not  the  small  hack  muscles. 

Stand  straight  with  goixl 
posture.  Try  not  to  slouch  or 
stcxip  with  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  bent.  This  will  prevent 
strain  and  resulting  pain  in 
the  neck  and  shoulder  mus¬ 
cles.  U.se  long-handled  tixds 
whenever  possible.  Stand 
erect  when  vaenuming.  using 
the  carpet  sweeper  or  floor 
mop. 

Let  the  equipment  do  as 
much  work  as  possible.  Tr\ 
to  relax  and  not  push  or  press  tex)  hard.  The  vacuum  cleaner 
can  lx*  u.sed  not  only  for  rugs  hut  for  hard  flexirs,  dusting 
walls,  draperies,  X’enetian  blinds,  window  shades,  light  fix¬ 
tures,  upholstery,  wrxxl  and  plastic  surfaces,  accessories, 
and  cleaning  stairways,  and  window  sills. 

Organize  time  and  work  schetlules  .so  that  you  can  get 
as  much  done  as  possible  w  ithout  bet'oming  overtiri*d.  N’arv 
the  scherlule  and  methods  of  cleaning  to  combat  boredom. 


to  avoid  fatigue  and  let  equipment  do  the  work 
Storage  Space  Important 


Plan  a  storage  sparse  for  cleaning  eijuipment.  Make  it 
spacious  enough  to  .store  the  vacuum  cleaner,  floor  polisher, 
fl(X)r  scruhlx*r,  carpet  sweeper,  dry  and  wet  mops.  Plan 
shelves  for  cleaning  solutions,  waxes,  vacuum  cleaner  attach¬ 
ments.  Hang  a  cloth  hag  for  holding  dusting  and  polishing 
cloths. 

Collect  all  necessary  cleaning  and  polishing  e(iuipment 

_ _ _ _ _  for  the  .specific  ta.sk.  If  von 

/n  m  two-story  home,  tr\ 

have  duplicate  eijiiipment 

Keep  cleaning  equipm(‘nt 
in  gorxl  condition  so  that  it  can 
do  an  efficient  job.  Cfliange 
the  disposable  hag  in  the  vacuum  frequently.  Empty  the 
dustpan  of  the  carpet  sweeper  after  each  use.  Clean  hrusht's 
of  vacuum  cleaner,  carpet  .sweeper,  and  floor  polisher  when 
needed.  V'acuum  dry  mops  to  remove  dust  rather  than  shake 
them  outdoors.  Launder  as  needed.  Rinse  out  sponge 
mops  and  allow  to  dr\  in  a  well  ventilated  area.  Keep  dust 
cloths  freshly  laundered. 

^  The  Kitchen 

/\  Daily  cleaning  of  the  most 

1  used  areas— the  sink,  range, 

#  and  w'ork  counters— will  pre- 

u  j  vent  staining  and  hard-to- 
/  /  remove  soil.  W'iix?  up  spills 

as  scxrn  as  they  (x-cur.  Use  a 
dry  cloth  if  the  range  is  hot, 
~  ht'cause  porcelain  enamel 

craze  if  cold  water  is 
Scour  the  sink  w  ith  one  of  the  mild  cleansers  eacl 
Be  sure  to  clean  around  the  drain.  Wipe  off 
clear  w'ater,  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  to  prevent 
Rinse  out  the  dish  cloth  and  hang  to  dry.  Spread 
dish  towels.  Use  a  drain  cleaner  once  a  month.  If 
clogged,  let  the  cleaner  work  overnight. 

W^irk  surfaces  may  l>e  wi|x*d  clean  with  a  clot 
(Continued  on  pnge  37) 
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Balance 


TIPS  ON  TABLEWARE 


New  Books 


The  Safe  and  Sure  Way  to  Reduce,  by 

Gaynor  Maddox.  201  pp.,  $3.95, 

Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  on  weight 
control.  The  information  is  valid  and 
free  from  faddism,  and  in  most  cases 
substantiated  b>'  experts  in  the  field  of 
nutrition.  Good  diet  patterns  are  given 
and  the  dieter  is  urged  to  learn  the 
nutritional  value  of  footls  and  select  his 
diet  according  to  his  needs,  rather  than 
adhering  to  a  few  low  calorie  foods. 
A  slow,  steady  loss  of  weight  is  rec¬ 
ommended  and  readers  are  cautioned 
not  to  lose  more  than  three  pounds  a 
week.  The  dangers  of  crash  and  fad 
diets  are  clearlv  stressed. 


With  Free 
Canned  Foods 
Visual  Aids 


LET'S  EXPLORE 
CANNED  FOODS 

For  7th,  8th,  9th 
grade  students. 


Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Holiday 
Cook  Book,  160  pp.,  $2.95,  Meredith 
Publishing  Company,  Des  .Moines,  la. 

A  charming  cookbook  featuring  foods 
for  special  occasions.  Many  of  the 
recipes  are  for  desserts— fancy  cakes, 
cookies,  and  beverages.  However,  there 
is  also  a  good  selection  of  festive  main 
dishes,  attractively  prepared  and  serv’ed. 
There  are  lots  of  hints  for  table  decora¬ 
tions  and  some  directions  for  making 
centerpieces.  Many  four-color  photo¬ 
graphs  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book. 


KNOW  YOUR 
CANNED  FOODS 

For  high  school  and 
college  students. 


HOW  THE  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  LABEL 
HELPS  THE 
CANNED  FOOD 
SHOPPER 
For  students. 


The  Teen-afie  Years,  by  Arthur  Roth, 
M.D.,  288  pp.,  $3.95,  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Ciarden  City,  N.Y. 

This  is  a  medical  guide  for  young 
people  and  their  parents.  The  author  is 
director  of  the  teen-age  clinic  of  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Center  in 
Oakland,  California.  He  discusses,  in 
non-technical  language,  the  physical 
changes  that  occur  with  adolescence, 
sex  education,  acne  and  other  skin 
problems,  and  weight  control.  Other 
topics  include  respirators’  infections, 
eye  and  ear  problems,  teeth,  mental 
health,  and  medical  emergencies. 

The  Flavor  of  France,  by  The  Cham¬ 
berlains,  232  pp.,  $5.95,  Hastings 
House  Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

This  delightful  cookbook  combines 
traditional  French  family  cooking  with 
a  photographic  profile  of  France.  The 
recipes  have  lx*en  translated  into  Amer¬ 
ican  c-ookery  terms  and  measurements 
and  directions  are  easy  to  follow.  In 
addition  to  the  recipes,  there  are  sug¬ 
gestions  for  serving  wines,  menu  plan¬ 
ning,  and  a  collection  of  sample  menus. 


OF  RECIPES  AND 
CAN  SIZES 

Information  on  can 
and  jar  sizes— 
one  for  teacher. 


'BEAUTY  FOR  YOUR  TABLE" 

by  Morion  AAorsh,  Diroctor  of  Onoido  Toblo 
Plonning  Sorvic*.  fro*  6-pog«  monuol  for 
loochort  on  starling,  silvorploto  ond  stoinloss 
flotworo  ond  hollowwora,  toblo  otiquotta,  cora 
of  toblawora  ond  now  malomina  dinnorwora 
by  Onoido. 

TABLE  SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
loanad  as  a  taaching  aid 
Complata  with  sompla  taospoons  of  Onaido't 
pottarns,  four  complata  ploca  sattings,  four 
dinnar  plotas,  toblacloth,  litaroturo  on  history 
ond  trodition  on  sifvarwora,  monufocturing, 
otiquotta,  ate. 

COOPERATIVE  PRICES  FOR 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENTS 

—on  starling,  siKrarplota  or  stoinloss  stool  Bot- 
woro  ond  hollowwora  for  clossroom  domonstro- 
tion  purposas  onfy. 


CANNED  FOOD 
BUYING  GUIDE 

Wall  chart— one  for 
classroom. 


CANNED  FOOD 
TABLES 

Nutritive  values, 
servings  per  container 
—college  student 
distribution. 


Complete  Kits  Available  on  Request 
Please  use  the  Coupon  Service  Section 
to  order  teaching  aids 


Consumer  Service  Division 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133  20th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


•Trodemorks  of  Oneida  Ltd. 


ONEIDA 


SILVERSMITHS 
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using  tMs 
the  claisro 


Home  and 

Family 

Relationships 


Family  Life 

1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Is  There  a  Grandma  in 
Your  House?”  (page  32).  In  class  discuss  the  need  for 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers  to  live  with  a  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter.  What  are  the  alternatives  for  living  elsewhere?  Why  is 
the  grandparent  sometimes  resented? 

2.  Appoint  a  student  committee  to  report  on  “The 
Three-Generation  Family,”  Practical,  March  (page  13). 

3.  Have  some  students  play  act  various  personality  types 
of  grandmothers,  then  discuss  some  techniques  of  under¬ 
standing  and  getting  along  with  these  personahties. 

4.  Dramatize  a  family  situation  in  which  the  grand¬ 
mother  is  welcomed  and  helped  to  feel  that  she  belongs 
in  the  family  unit. 

5.  Refer  to  the  description  of  Sonya  Akay’s  home  life 
in  “Cook’s  Tour”  (page  36).  What  is  Sonya’s  religion? 
How  does  her  style  of  dress  compare  with  American  girls? 
Suggest  that  students  do  a  research  project  on  family  life 
in  Turkey.  Find  out  how  life  has  changed  during  the  past 
10  years.  What  types  of  housing  are  available  there  today? 


Management 

1.  Ask  students  to  read  about  spring  cleaning  of  the 
In-droom  on  page  24.  Assign  three  students  to  report  on 
various  sections  of  the  article  “50  Home  Cleaning  Tips,” 
Practical,  March  (page  18).  Demonstrate  rug  shampooing 
and  spot  removal.  Stimulate  students  to  plan  a  project 
on  home  cleaning. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  correct  use  of  vacuum  cleaners  and 
their  attachments.  Decide  what  attachments  are  particularly 
useful  when  cleaning  the  clothes  closet  (see  page  24). 
Have  a  cxnnmittee  draw  up  a  list  of  suggestions  for  cleaning 
the  clothes  closet. 

3.  Prepare  an  exhibit  of  waxes  and  polishes.  Experiment 
with  floor  waxes  and  cleaners  to  determine  the  type  mos 
♦■ffective  on  wood,  asphalt  tile,  vinyl  asbestos  tile,  rubber 
tile,  linoleum,  etc.  (Hint:  Visit  your  local  floor  covering 
dealer.  He  may  be  glad  to  give  or  lend  floor  tile  samples 
to  the  school  for  experimentation.) 

4.  Suggest  that  each  student  tack  up  Co-ed’s  check 


list  with  daily  and  weekly  room  cleaning  reminders  (page 
24).  If  there  is  no  bulletin  board  in  her  bedroom,  a  girl 
might  tack  it  inside  the  closet  door. 

Housing 

1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  Place  Where  You 
Live”  (page  29)  before  discussing  house  or  apartment 
hunting. 

2.  Appoint  one  committee  to  explore  shopping  for  a 
house,  another  to  explore  renting  an  apartment  or  a  house, 
then  report  findings  to  the  class.  Follow  by  class  discussion 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  home  ownership  and  of  renting. 

3.  Plan  a  field  trip  to  a  model  house.  Arrange  in  advance 
of  the  trip  for  a  builder  or  real  estate  agent  to  speak  to 
the  class. 

4.  Suggest  that  students  study  newspaper  advertisements 
of  apartments  and  houses  for  a  survey  of  offerings  and 
cost  of  housing. 

5.  Develop  a  check  list  for  use  when  choosing  a  house, 
and  another  for  an  apartment  (refer  to  page  29). 

Interior  Decoration 

1.  After  students  have  read  “Decorating  on  a  Budget” 
(pages  10-11),  discuss  the  many  possibilities  for  a  picture 
wall.  Review  basic  techniques  for  picture  framing. 

2.  Plan  a  bulletin  board  display  to  illustrate  a  picture 
wall,  using  some  of  the  ideas  show'n  in  the  above  article. 

3.  Analyze  the  room  shown  on  Co-ed’s  cover,  where  the 
r(M)m  color  scheme  is  fairly  simple  and  the  picture  wall 
is  the  most  colorful. 


Foods 
and  Nutrition 


1.  The  “Better  Buymanship”  article,  “A  Greengrocer’s 
Guide”  (page  27)  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  the  selection 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  After  students  have  read 
the  article,  have  them  list  ten  points  to  consider  when 
shopping  for  the  freshest,  most  nutritious  vegetables. 

2.  Stress  the  conservation  of  nutrients,  texture,  and  flavor 
of  vegetables  and  refer  students  to  “Fresh  Vegetables  Are 
Convenience  Foods,”  Practical,  March  (page  15).  Prepare  a 
family  meal  in  which  two  recipes  from  this  article  are  used. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Three  Generations 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

In  this  publication  the  authors  remind 
us  that  the  needs  of  all  people  of  all 
ages  are  the  same.  “We  all  need,  for 
example,  to  be  loved,  to  feel  useful,  to 
have  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  to 
enjoy  the  respect  of  other  people.  Suc¬ 
cessful  three-generation  family  life,  just 
as  any  family  life,  depends  on  how  well 
each  of  these  needs  is  met  for  each 
member  of  the  family,” 

“Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  to  achieve 
in  a  combined  household  is  a  balance 
between  separation  and  belonging,” 
states  Elizabeth  Ogg,  author  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Pamphlet,  When  Parents 
Grow  Old.  “Two  generations  of  adults 
who  tr\’  to  live  quite  separately  under 
one  roof  never  really  succeed,  and  often 
the  attempt  arouses  all  sorts  of  ill  feel¬ 
ing.  ...  If  possible,  give  your  mother  a 
room  of  her  own,”  suggests  the  author, 
“furnished  with  her  own  things  or  at 
least  with  one  or  two  pieces  from  her 
old  home. ...  If  no  separate  room  is 
available,  try  to  give  her  a  corner  with 
her  own  chair  and  lamp  and,  for  her 
possessions,  two  or  three  drawers  in  a 
desk  or  chest  which  the  rest  of  the 
family  will  treat  as  inviolate.” 

when  Parents  Grow  Old  is  available 
for  25  cents  a  copy  from  Public  .\ffairs 


Pamphlets,  22  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  It  discusses  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  three-generation  home, 
bringing  out  the  positive  features— the 
pleasant  contributions  which  older 
people  can  make  to  enrich  family  living 
and  it  advises  young  people  to  give 
them  a  chance. 

The  Health  Aspects  of  Aging  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  series  of  articles  by  out¬ 
standing  authorities  in  a  publication 
put  out  by  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
Council  on  Mt*dical  Service,  American 
.Medical  A-sswiation,  535  North  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois.  Single 
copies  are  available  without  charge. 
One  of  the  articles,  “Housing  as  a  Basic 
Need  of  Senior  Citizens,”  written  by 
Edna  E.  Nicholson,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  in  Chicago,  points 
out  that  “older  people  should  remain 
independent,  active,  integral  parts  of 
normal  community  life  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  People  who  are  in  good  health 
and  who  are  fully  able  to  manage  their 
own  lives  with  complete  independence 
should  do  so,”  states  the  author. 

In  discussing  community-planned 
housing  arrangements  for  senior  citi¬ 
zens,  Mrs.  Nicholson  makes  a  plea  for 
a  homelike  atmosphere,  with  enc'ourage- 
ment  for  every  individual— even  those 
with  advanced  infirmity— to  live  as  ac¬ 
tive  and  normal  a  life  as  pos.sible. 


Related  Reading 

Add  Life  to  Your  Years  by  Ernst  P. 
Boas,  New  York,  the  McBride  Co., 
1954. 

Fact  Book  on  Aging  by  the  Committee 
on  .Aging,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  U,  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1956. 

Food  for  the  Family,  Metropolitan  Life 
In.surance  Company,  One  Madison 
.Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  (Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  17),  Washington,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1952. 

Getting  Ready  to  Retire  by  Kathryn 
Close,  Pamphlet  No.  182,  Public  .Af¬ 
fairs  Pamphlets,  22  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  16,  New  York,  1958.  25 
cents. 

Growing  Old  Gracefully,  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  John  Hancock  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  (Free). 

How  to  Help  Older  People:  A  Guide 
for  You  and  Your  Family  by  Julietta 
K.  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  1954. 

(Continued  on  fxtge  22) 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET. ..Used  by  Good  Cooks  and  Chefs  for  over  80  Years 
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Mall  Coupon  In  Service  * 

Section  and  get  ! 

ALL  4  helpers  FREE!  ■ 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET  wants  you  to  have  this  teaching 
aid  free!  It's  called  “Modem  Gravy  Making.” 
Look  what  you  get !  Basic  gravy  recipes, 
illustrated  with  step-by-step  photographs.  New 
ideas  for  adding  fresh  taste  appeal  to  many  of  your 
old  favorite  types  of  gravy.  The  answers  to  many 
“gravy-problem”  questions  that  may  confront 
beginners  and  even  advanced  cooks. 

This  FREE  booklet  makes  teaching  easy  .  .  .  makes 
gravy  making  easy!  In  fact,  you’ll  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without  it.  Measures  8Vi"  x  1 1" 
to  fit  your  loose-leaf  notebook. 
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GRAVY  MAKING 

youis  FREE] 

•  6  fact-packed  pages  I  •  Step-by-step  photos! 

•  Tested  teacher  plan  guarantees  gravy  that’s 
richer!  brownei  I  more  delicious! 
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Nutrition  Teaching 

{Continued  from  paae  14) 

more  such  studies  are  needed.  In  order 
to  bring  about  changes  in  food  habits, 
teaching  must  be  well  motivated  and 
meaningful.  Accurate  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  presented. 

The  home  economics  teacher  is  the 
food  and  nutrition  resource  person  in 
most  schools,  therefore  she  must  be 
well  informed.  She  should  seek  the  help 
of  well  trained  nutrition  c-onsultants  in 
the  health  agencies  of  the  community. 

Since  this  era  of  mass  c'ommunica- 
tions  has  brought  with  it  thousands  of 
self-appointed,  so-called  food  and  nutri¬ 
tion  authorities,  we  who  are  trained  in 
nutrition  must  be  able  to  recognize 
quacks  from  the  scientists,  facts  from 
fallacies  and  constantly  be  aware  of  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
education.  Why  not  take  a  refresher 
nutrition  course  at  a  nearby  college  or 
organize  such  a  course  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  and  secure  a  well  trained  teacher? 

References 

“Teaching  Is  Not  Telling”— Eva  Schind- 
ler-Raiman,  Journal  of  American  Di¬ 
etetic  Association,  .August,  1960,  Vol. 
37,  No.  2. 


For  Better  Homemaking  . . . 

You  and  Your  Food 

by  Ruth  B.  White 

This  new  book  does  more  than  introduce  your  students  to  the 
pleasures  of  cooking.  It  explains  why  good  nutrition  is  so  im¬ 
portant  for  their  health  and  the  health  of  their  families.  It  shows 
students,  in  easy-to-follow  fashion,  how  to  plan  and  prepare 
meals  that  are  nutritionally  sound  as  well  as  tempting.  Pointers 
are  given  on  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  preparing  food.  Written  for  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
YOU  and  YOUR  FOOD  is  highly  teachable  because  it  en¬ 
courages  students  to  put  the  principles  of  good  nutrition  into 
use  in  all  of  their  meal  planning. 

Exploring  Home  and  Family  Living 

by  Fleck,  Fernandez  and  Munves 

Here  is  a  lively  "Information  center"  that  shows  your  students 
how  much  fun  family  living  can  be.  Junior  high  school  boys  and 
girls  are  given  the  facts  concerning  their  own  personal  living 
and  family  living. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

PRENTICE-HALL,  INC.,  Educational  Book  Division,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. 


Living  Your  Later  Years  by  Kenneth 
Walker,  New  York,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1954. 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Years  by 
Evelyn  Hart,  Pamphlet  No.  276, 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York, 
1958.  25  cents. 

\utrition  for  the  iMter  Years  of  Life 
by  Ancel  Keys.  Public  Iiuiuiries 
Branch,  Public  Health  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  CJ. 
(Free). 

Selected  References  on  Aging— An  An¬ 
notated  Hihliographtj,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  50  cents. 

The  Best  Years  of  Your  Life  by  Jeanne 
G.  Gilbert,  New  York,  Ronald  Press, 
1952. 

You  and  Your  Aging  Parents  by  Edith 
M.  Stern,  and  Mabel  Ross,  New  York, 
A.  A.  Wyn,  Inc.,  1952. 

When  You  Grow  Older  by  George  Liiw- 
ton  and  Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  Pam¬ 
phlet  No.  131,  Public  Affairs  Pam¬ 
phlets,  22  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  25  cents. 


“How  Nutrition  Education  Can  Affect 
Adolescents’  Food  Choices”  —  Floy 
Eugenia  Whitehead,  Sc.D.,  Journal 
of  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Oct.,  1960,  Vol.  37,  No.  4. 

Food:  the  1959  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
Chapter  X  “Food  Learning,”  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D,  C. 

The  Fashion  Show 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

When  and  where  are  the  next  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  considered.  The  day,  date, 
and  hour  should  be  selected  so  that  as 
many  people  as  possible  can  attend, 
and  should,  of  course,  be  checked  with 
the  school  office  to  avoid  conflicts.  In 
addition,  beware  of  religious  holidays, 
local  events,  or  holiday  eves,  which 
might  limit  the  audience. 

Dressing  room  space  is  a  major  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  selecting  of  a  site.  It 
should  be  near  the  stage,  and  sufficiently 
large  for  each  model  to  have  table- 
space,  a  chair,  a  mirror  and  good  light. 
In  addition  it  should  hold  a  large  clothes 
rack,  a  full-length  mirror,  and  an  ironing 
board  and  iron. 

A  fashion  show  is  most  effective  if  it 
is  not  too  long.  Try  to  time  it  for  30 
minutes  to  an  hour.  There  should  be 
one  fashion  a  minute,  and  if  models  are 
to  change,  be  sure  to  allow  at  least  5 
minutes  per  change.  At  least  two  re¬ 
hearsals  and  one  full-dress  rehearsal 
are  necessary. 

Sharing  Responsibilities 

Assignments  of  responsibilities  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  a  fashion  show,  so 
that  each  committee  can  work  up  its 
own  time-table  to  fit  in  with  the  over¬ 
all  time-table.  Responsibilities  might  be 
divided  as  follows; 

•  Fashion  Show  Manager  coordinates 
the  activities  of  the  various  committees, 
is  responsible  for  rehearsals  and  for  see¬ 
ing  that  committees  work  together. 

•  Show  Coordinator  sets  up  the  se- 
(juence  of  the  show,  aids  in  the  selection 
of  fashions,  supervises  stage  and  run¬ 
way  action.  On  the  day  of  the  show  she 
checks  each  girl  as  she  goes  out  to  make 
sure  she  looks  right,  and  cues  the  models 
and  commentator. 

•  Stage  Manager  makes  arrangements 
for  stage,  microphone,  lights,  decora¬ 
tions,  music,  runway,  sets. 

•  Wardrobe  Manager  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  fashions  are  properly 
fitted,  pressed,  that  mcxlels  have  appro¬ 
priate  accessories  and  underclothes,  etc. 

•  Script  Manager  is  responsible  for 
the  commentarx’  and  the  commentator. 

•  Publicity  Manager  handles  invita¬ 
tions,  publicity  in  school  and  commu- 
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nity  papers  and  on  local  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  She  also  plans  poster  displays. 

•  Program  Manager  is  responsible 
for  the  planning,  writing,  and  designing 
of  the  printed  program. 

•  Bttsiness  Manager  is  responsible 
for  expenditures  for  the  show,  and 
budgeting.  If  tickets  and  program  ads 
are  sold,  she  would  handle  these. 

In  selecting  the  models  for  the  show, 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  variety— of 
age,  size,  and  type.  The  shy  student 
should  not  be  overlooked,  for  modeling 
in  a  fashion  show  has  turned  many  an 
“ugly  duckling”  into  a  full-fledged  swan. 

F’inally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  term-end  fashion  show  should 
not  take  on  the  aspeet  of  dangling  a 
carrot  to  a  racing  rabbit,  and  should  not 
bog  down  the  girls  or  the  teacher  in  too 
much  extra  work.  It  should  Ix'  fun!  It 
can  be  an  aid  in  unifying  separate  classes 
and  can  provide  an  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  together  for  a  common 
cause  “selling”  the  home  economics  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  time-tested  device. 

We  are  indebted  to  .McCall’s  Patterns 
for  many  of  these  suggestions. 

How  to  Co-ooerote  with  Stores 

The  J.  C.  Penney  stores  have  long  c'o- 
operated  with  schools  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  fashion  sIionns.  From  their  edu¬ 
cational  department  comes  the  following 
advice  to  teachers  on  working  uith 
stores: 

•  Co  to  the  store  with  a  well-planned 

program  and  not  just  a  vague  idea.  Your 
program  may  l>e  changed  somi‘\\hat  i 
after  discussions  with  the  store,  but  ; 
youll  have  something  from  which  to  1 
work  in  a  business-like  way.  i 

•  Start  small,  with  a  project  that  is  | 
guaranteed  success.  This  will  help  build 
confidence  for  more  complex  projects.  ; 

•  Put  down  your  program  on  paper, 
leing  sure  to  include  the  following: 
What  you  hope  to  achieve,  what  the 
store  w’ill  receive,  and  what  tlx*  store 
will  be  ex|>ected  to  do. 

•  Present  your  program  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible.  Store  budgets  are 
detennined  well  ahead,  and,  no  matter 
how  worthw'hile  your  program,  the  price 
tag  i.v  an  object. 

•  Start  at  the  top.  Your  first  presen¬ 
tation  should  be  made  to  the  store  man¬ 
ager  or  the  top  operating  offic'cr.  Be 
sure  to  make  an  appointment  in  advance 
.so  that,  if  he  wishes,  he  may  invite  others 
to  sit  in  on  the  presentation. 

•  Make  sure  that  you  and  the  store 
clearly  understand  your  responsibilities 
to  each  other:  the  store  must  realize 
that,  from  an  educational  stancl|X)int, 
the  teacher  is  the  final  authority.  And 
the  teacher  must  be  aware  of  what  the 
store  hopes  to  accomplish  by  ciMijierat- 
ing  on  the  program. 


•  Insist  that  the  store  appoint  one 
person  and  one  person  only  for  you  to 
contact  prior  to  the  program.  Working 
with  too  many  people  can  be  difficult 
and  confusing,  and  offers  opportunities 
for  “buck  passing.”  Communication  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  the  store  repre¬ 
sentative  should  lie  on  a  regular  basis. 

•  .\fter  a  program  has  l>een  pre- 
.sented,  a  brief  report  (and  photographs, 
if  possible)  summarizing  the  activity 
and  reactions  of  schcxil  personnel,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents,  will  lx*  welcomed 
bv  the  store. 


References 

How  to  Give  a  Fashion  Show,  Educa¬ 
tion  Dept.,  McCall’s  Patterns,  230 
Park  .Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Fashion  Show  Work  Book,  Supervisor 
of  Education,  Sanforized  Division, 
Cluett  Pealxxly  &  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Fifth 
.Ave,,  New  York,  N.  Y’. 

Coo/rerative  and  Competitive  Activities 
in  Home  Economics,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


First  quality  teaching  aids  because  they're 

FINEST  QUALITY  APPLIANCESI 


HAMILTON  BEACH  FOOD  MIXER 

All  chrome  finish,  stainless  steel 
bowls,  cake  mix  timer,  10  speeds  and 
bowl  control  all  mark  this  an 
extraordinary  mixer.  Its 
features  provide  maximum 
mixing  versatility  giving  you  ' 
maximum  teaching  effectiveness 
The  Hamilton  Beach  Mixer  gives 
you  reliable  performance  and 
dependable  results.  And  with  the 
famous  Hamilton  Beach  five  year 
guarantee  it  is  a  practical  purchase. 


HAMILTON  BEACH 
FOOD  CONVERTER 
A  3-in-1  appliance  that's  perfect 
for  dozens  of  classroom  projects. 
Meat  grinder,  salad  maker,  can 
opener  attachments  quickly  snap 
on  or  off  the  sturdy  motor 
unit  in  seconds.  This 
versatile,  time  saving 
food  converter  will 
be  the  most  used 
appliance  in  your 
laboratory-kitchen, 
and  in  your  home 
kitchen,  too. 


HAMILTON 


1  ' 


See  coupon  section 
for  special 
Home  Economics  prices. 


01960  '  HAMILTON  SEACH  "  is  a  rtgistafed  trade  marli  of 
SCOVILl  MANUrACTUWNS  COMeANV.  Racine.  Wisconsin  and  S».  Mary's,  OnUrio.  Canada 
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NEW 


For  the  Home 


Prevent  Service  Problems 

j  Alert  homemakers  can  forestall  some 
of  the  headaches  caused  by  problems 
of  servicing  household  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  if  they  read  the  instruction  b<K)k- 
lets.  In  these  booklets,  manufacturers 
I  give  detailed  prwedures  for  operating 
I  and  caring  for  their  appliances.  In  some 
'  booklets  you  may  also  find  instructions 
,  for  making  minor  adjustments  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Time  and  again  it  has  lx?en 
I  shown  that  ignoring  these  rec-ommen- 
1  dations  can  cost  money  and  time  in 
j  servic-e  calls. 

Another  way  to  prevent  annoyances 
!  with  service  calls  is  to  buy  appliances 
'  from  a  reliable  authorized  dealer.  Dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  appliance  in  your 


Cuticura  develops  new 
medicated  astringent 
skin-toned  acne  formula 


NEW 

utitone 

for  instant 
blemish 
controi 


Demonstrate  with  the  gentle- 
action  Oral  B— one  brush  that 
protects  both  teeth  and  gums. 

Co-eds  quickly  understand  the 
importance  of  healthy  teeth.  This 
is  especially  true  after  you  point 
out  that  beauty  often  depends  on 
proper  dental  care.  Encourage  the 
necessary  protection  by  recom¬ 
mending  an  ORAL  B  .  .  .  the 
brush  that  makes  regular  brush¬ 
ing  so  pleasant. 

The  gentle  texture  and  smooth- 
top  design  of  2500*  very  thin 
and  pliable  nylon  bristles  make 
the  difference.  This  different 
brush  fights  harmful  gum  dis¬ 
orders  and  cleans  teeth  at  the 
same  time. 

Send  for  a  supply  of  the  free 
folders,  "Proper  Dental  Care 
Starts  at  Home."  \bu 
will  find  them  to  be  an  I 

excellent  teaching  aid  p-  J 
whenever  the  subject  is  B'  H 

oral  hygiene.  B 

‘ORAL  B  60 


one 


New  acne  cause  revealed 

Recent  medical  discoveries  reveal  not 
just  one  but  two  types  of  skin  glands  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  causing  teen-age 
pimples  and  acne. 

First  and  only  acne  medication 
New  CUTITONE  . . .  created  by  Cuticura 
...  is  the  first  and  only  acne  medication 
specifically  formulated  to  deal  with  this 
dual  problem. 

Works  in  new  way 

Exclusive  astringent  Alchloral*  and 
other  medication  control  excessive  flow 
of  oil  and  perspiration  — promote  new 
tissue  growth— tighten  enlarged  pores— 
check  and  protect  against  infection  — 
conceal  as  they  quickly  help  heal. 

8  leading  skin  specialists  approve 
Outstanding  results  reported  in  clinical 
tests  of  313  cases.  And  in  comparative 
tests  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
new  CUTITONE. 

Greaseless, pleasantlyscentedCUTITONE 
is  only  69<  at  leading  drug  counters. 

^Alchloral  it  Cifticuro't  own  nomo  for 
Aluminum  Chlorhydroxy  AMontoinoto 

See  offer  in  coupon  section 


Kitchen  Cutlery 

A  fine  set  of  kitchen  cutlery  that 
holds  its  edge  is  a  joy  to  the  user.  A 
full  set  includes  paring  knife,  trimmer, 
butcher  knife,  slicer,  carving  knife. 


ORAI.  B  COMRANV 

1539  Terminal  Way,  San  JoM.  Calif. 


(Number  in  closi)  "Proper 


Please  moil 


Dental  Care"  folders  to; 


Address. 


Blades  of  Cutco  cutlery  are  ground  with 
concave  sides  and  sharp  scalloped  edges. 


School. 
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French  chefs  knife,  turning  and  carv¬ 
ing  forks,  and  a  broad  spatula.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  fuU-tang  utensils  with  high 
carbon,  stain  resistant  steel  blades  is  of¬ 
fered  by  Cutco,  a  division  of  Wear-ever 
Aluminum,  Inc.  Four  of  the  knives  fea¬ 
ture  a  new  scalloped  cutting  edge  which 
is  exceptionally  sharp  and  does  not  dull 
with  use. 

Cast-iron  Cookware 

Fashion  comes  to  the  kitchen  in  co¬ 
ordinated  sets  of  colorful  pots  and  pans. 
Cast-iron  cookware  with  a  colorful  por¬ 
celain  finish  is  now  being  made  domes¬ 
tically  by  Prizer-VVare.  New  colors  in 
the  line  include  birch-brown  and  an 
unusual  ombre  red  with  shadings  from 
deep  red  to  orange.  White  cookware 
decorated  with  an  ivy  pattern  is  also 
offered. 

Cast-iron  cookware  is  very  strong, 
easy  to  clean,  and  long  lasting.  It  is 
economical  to  use  because  it  cooks 
evenly  and  holds  the  heat. 

Improved  Blender 

A  new  model  of  the  Waring  Blendor 
has  several  convenience  features.  One 
is  the  wrap-around  cord  which  permits 
only  the  desired  length  of  the  cord  to 
protrude  while  the  excess  remains 
wound  on  a  bracket  beneath  the  base. 
A  detachable  handle  is  also  new.  The 
handle  is  secured  by  means  of  two 
chrome  strips.  By  rotating  the  handle, 
the  strips  are  extended  and  the  handle 
is  easily  removed.  The  bracket  has  cup 
and  ounce  markings  for  measuring. 
Other  features  are  a  two-piece  lid  with 
removable  center  and  a  switch  which 
oi>erates  in  an  “Off-Low-High”  .se- 
(pience. 

Kitchen  Floor  Materials 

Kitchen  flooring  should  be  comforta¬ 
ble  to  stand  on,  resistant  to  grease  and 
easy  to  care  for. 


Waring  Blendor  features  two- 
piece  lid,  detachable  handle. 


Actually  no  one  material  is  superior 
in  all  these  features.  Shoppers  there¬ 
fore  need  to  gather  many  facts  about 
floor  materials  before  making  a  final 
decision. 

Such  things  as  the  thickness  of  the 
material,  its  backing  and  the  type  of 
base  on  which  it  is  laid  may  affect 
standing  comfort.  Floor  materials  that 
rate  good  to  excellent  in  homemaker’s 
comfort  are  cushion-backed  linoleum, 
vinyl-cork  tile,  and  rubber  tile. 

Grease  resistance  of  kitchen  flooring 


is  important  because  normal  use  con¬ 
tinually  subjects  the  floor  to  grease. 
Creases  may  damage  some  materials 
and  cut  down  on  the  life  of  the  floor¬ 
ing.  Noted  for  high  grease  resistance 
are  sheet  vinyl,  plastic  tile,  vinyl  asbes¬ 
tos,  grease-proof  asphalt,  and  linoleum. 

Kitchen  floor  materials  also  vary  in 
the  type  and  amount  of  care  they  need 
to  keep  them  looking  their  best.  The 
materials  that  require  least  care  are 
vinyl  asbestos,  plastic,  linoleum,  and 
sheet  vinyl. 


Easy-to-use  Aerosol  Spray 


REMOVES 
DUST 
FROM 
THE  HOME 


When  you  show  your  students 
how  they  can  remove  dust 
from  their  home — instead 
of  just  pushing  it  around — 
you’ve  given  them  a  really 
practical  way  to  save  work 
and  time.  Why  not  plan  a 
class  around  furniture  and 
floor  care  and  demonstrate 
0-Cedar  Endust? 


Teach  Today's  Newest 
CleaniRg  Idea... 

ORDER  ENDUST  AT 
SPECIAL  TEACHER'S  PRICE 


0-Cedar  Endust  in  the  easy- 
to-use  aerosol  can  sprays  on 
mops  or  cloths  to  end  dust 
scattering.  Makes  treated  dust 
cloths  for  less  than  a  penny 
each.  Endust  converts  dust 
into  lint  particles  for  neat  dis¬ 
posal.  Every  label  has  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  you  can  receive 
a  dust  cloth  that  can  provide 
years  of  service.  Order  today. 

USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  33 
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Your  students 
look  forward  to 

‘cowm' 

WES! 

write  to  RIT  for  these 
two  teaching  manuals! 


FrEE! 

Acquiring  an  Eye  for  Color 

Students  and  teachers  alike 
agree  this  manual  turns  learn¬ 
ing  into  fun.  The  rules  of  color 
are  presented  with  complete 
lesson  plans  and  color  experi¬ 
ments  geared  to  brighten 
every  class. 


Color  all  Through  the  House 

24  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with 
55  up-to-the-minute  home  dec¬ 
orating  ideas. 


Miss  RIT.  P.O.  Box  401,  Dept  PH, 

Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below; 


“Acquiring  an  Eye  for  Color” 

(Single  copies  of  this  booklet  free) 

“Color  all  Through  the  House" 

(I  enclose  10c) 


□ 

□ 


Name _ 

roiltiew 

city 

_ Z*n« _  Statv— — 

I  NEWS  OF 

I  Foods  St  Nutrition 


Coffee  Facts 

According  to  figure.s  relea.sed  b\  the 
National  Federation  of  Cloffee  Growers 
of  Colombia,  Americans  consume  about 
390,(K)0,00()  cups  of  coffee  a  day.  A 
recent  survey  reveals  that  75  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  over  the  age  of  ten 
drink  coffee.  People  in  the  30-40  age 
group  drink  the  most  coffee  and  they 
average  more  than  four  cups  a  day. 

Coffee  has  been  known  for  almost  a 
thoirsand  years  and  it  was  first  used  as 
a  food  instead  of  a  bt^verage.  Although 
the  number  of  possible  coffee  blends  is 
infinite,  there  are  only  three  broad  cate¬ 
gories  of  commercial  c-offee  grown  in 
the  world  today.  The  industry  knows 
them  as  “robustas,”  “Brazils.”  and 
“milds.” 

The  “robusta”  is  the  easiest  and  least 
expensive  to  grow,  but  does  not  cxim- 
pare  favorably  in  taste  with  the  other 
two.  “Brazils”  occupy  a  middle  zone  in 
the  taste  range.  “.Mild”  is  the  premium 
coffee.  The  term  “mild”  dties  not  refer 
to  coffee  flavor  or  the  quality  of  the 
bean.  It  only  identifies  the  coffee  grown 
in  Colombia,  Central  .\merica,  and 
Mexico.  “Milds”  provide  the  choice 
grades  of  flavor  coffee.  Colombia  has 
become  known  as  the  world’s  largest 
and  lx‘st  prcKlucer  of  this  coffw  which 
has  become  standard  for  blending  in  the 
United  States.  Better  brands  of  coflee 
are  almost  sure  to  contain  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  Colombian  coffee. 

New  Margarine 

In  keeping  with  the  current  trend 
toward  less  .saturated  fat  in  the  diet,  a 
fo(Kl  manufacturer  has  introduced  a 
margarine  made  with  lirjuid  corn  oil. 
The  new  product  is  the  same  consistenc> 
as  other  table  fats.  It  is  said  to  retain 
its  shajie  at  normal  room  temperatures 
j  and  has  a  smooth  texture  and  pleasing 
flavor. 


I  Among  the  recipes  developed  for  corn  oil 
:  margarine  is  this  tempting  banana  bread. 


Mazola  com  oil  margarine  is  made  by 
Com  Products.  It  is  lightly  .salterl  and 
must  be  kept  refrigerated.  Extensive 
recipe  development  has  been  conducted 
by  a  leading  consultant.  The  margarine 
has  been  used  successfully  in  frying, 
sauteing,  braising,  and  baking,  as  well 
as  for  table  use. 

Freezing  Tips— Sandwiches 

\  food  freezer  can  be  very  helpful 
when  preparing  sandwiches  for  packed 
lunches.  A  week’s  supply  can  be  made 
at  one  time  to  avoid  a  daily  task  and 
keep  the  food  fresh  in  flavor  and  color. 
The  list  of  fillings  that  freeze  satisfac¬ 
torily  include  American  and  cream 
cheese,  dried  beef,  minced  ham  and 
pickle,  sliced  ham  and  mustard,  sliced 
roast  meat,  cold  cuts,  tuna  fish,  and 
peanut  butter. 

All  kinds  of  bread  freeze  satisfactorily. 
If  the  loaves  are  frozen,  simply  spread 
the  filling  on  the  frozen  slices.  W'rap  the 
sandwiches  individually  in  moisture- 
vaporproof  material  and  label  them  for 
easy  identification. 

There  are  a  few  don’ts  in  making 
frozen  sandwich  fillings,  fellies  and 
jams  tend  to  .soak  into  the  bread  and 
discolor  it.  Hard  cooked  egg  whites  1k‘- 
come  rubbers’.  Diced  c-elers  and  green 
pepper,  and  lettuc'e  leaves  become  limp 
when  thawed.  Lettuce  mas-  be  packed 
separately  in  the  lunch  container  and 
added  just  Irefore  eating. 

News  in  Diet  Controversy 

The  central  committee  for  medical 
and  community  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  AsscK-iation  recently  issued  a 
statement  which  declared  that  reduced 
fat  consumption— combined  with  “rea¬ 
sonable  substitution”  of  vegetable  oils 
and  other  “unsaturated”  fats  for  animal 
fats  in  the  diet— was  recommended  as  a 
possible  means  of  preventing  athero¬ 
sclerosis  (hardening  of  the  arteries) 
and  lessening  the  risk  of  heart  attacks 
and  strokes. 

The  committee  emphasized  that  there 
is  no  final  pr(X)f  yet  that  dietary  changes 
can  prevent  heart  attack  or  strokes.  It 
made  clear  that  many  factors  influence 
the  development  of  atherosclerosis,  some 
of  which  (age,  sex,  heredity,  elevated 
blood  pressure,  among  others)  are  ob¬ 
viously  not  related  to  fat  intake.  It  fur¬ 
ther  emphasized  that  moderate  amounts 
of  fat— particularly  those  containing  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  polyunsatu¬ 
rated  type— are  necessary  for  goorl 
health. 

“Fat  is  an  economical  and,  in  limited 
amounts,  a  wholesome  food,”  the  report 
declared.  “FockI  faddism  of  any  sort 
should  be  avoided  and  significant 
changes  in  the  diet  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken  without  medical  advice.” 
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American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

112S  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washin9ton  6,  O.  C. 


Suggestions  for  Using  Co-ed 

(Continued  from  fxtge  20) 

3.  .\sk  each  student  to  evaluate  the  green  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  market  in  her  neighborh(X)d,  according 
to  tbe  criteria  set  up  in  “A  Greengrocer’s  Guide” 
(page  27). 

4.  Compare  Sonya  .\kay’s  speciality  in  c(X)king 
(page  36)  with  that  of  students  in  your  school. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Pajama  Platter  Party” 
(pages  8-9)  then  figure  the  cost  of  foot!  for  the  snack 
and  breakfast  menu  suggested.  In  class,  work  out 
other  menus  for  pajama  parties.  Evaluate  in  terms  ol 
minimum  preparation  time,  economical  footl  cost,  and 
interesting  menu. 

6.  In  th<‘  f(M)ds  lal)oratory  prepare  the  pizza  (i)age 
9),  an  unusual  one  made  with  farina  as  an  ingre<Iient. 
H!xiH*riment  with  “C-innamon  Dainties”  also. 

7.  Suggest  that  students  take  the  table  setting  (jiiiz 
(page  14). 

8.  There  is  some  disagreement  among  eticpictle 
authorities  concerning  the  “proper  way”  to  set  a  table. 
Altbough  in  each  place  setting  in  the  quiz  (page  14), 
there  is  only  one  g/aririg  error,  discuss  other  ways  ol 
setting  the  table  for  the  menus  given. 

9.  Study  the  menus  given  in  the  quiz  (page  14). 
Students  might  esaluate  them  in  terms  of  the  “Basic 
4.”  They  might  also  figure  cost  and  discuss  eye  anil 
taste  appeal. 

10.  .\sk  students  to  check  their  knowledge  of  nutri¬ 
tion  by  working  the  crossword  puzzle  (page  46). 


Clothing, 

Textiles, 

and  Grooming 


1.  Ask  students  to  read  “Traveling  SchiM)l  Stylist” 
(page  40)  and  l(H)k  at  her  picture  on  Practical’s  co\er. 
Discuss  opportunities  in  this  kind  of  career.  List  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  a  traveling  job. 

2.  In  elass  ask  students  to  turn  to  “Shape  Up  for 
Spring”  (pages  18-19)  for  observation  of  bras,  girdles, 
and  pants.  Follow  by  discussion  on:  (1)  How  do  the 
designs  of  bras  differ?  (2)  Wbat  determines  the  kind 
of  bra  that  a  girl  needs?  (3)  What  choices  does  one 
have  when  choosing  a  girdle?  (4)  The  types  of  pants 
on  the  market  and  those  most  appropriate  for  the 
teen-ager.  (5)  How  many  different  kinds  of  fibers  are 
used  in  the  fabrics  in  “Shape  Up  for  Spring”?  Why 
have  these  particular  filx;rs  been  used  in  bras,  girdles 
and  pants?  Also,  assign  “Undercover  Story”  (page  28) 
for  sound  buymansbip  advice. 

3.  Borrow  samples  of  bras  and  girdles  from  a  store. 
I'alk  about  and  illustrate  what  makes  a  goixl  bra  and 
a  giKxl  girdle.  Show  how  to  measure  to  determine  bra 
size  (page  28).  Wbat  is  the  purpose  of  the  long 
line  bra? 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Plejit  send  your  free  booklti  'SpirklinK  Pirty  Recipes”  containiiiK  recipes 
and  party  su^jtestions.  (Sample  copy  free  and  after  you  have  seen  it,  if  you 
can  use  more  we  can  provkie  up  to  30  without  charjte.) 


(/>/resr  pout) 


-Zone _ State 


(101)  PHE  3-61 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
”  COPIES  OF'BtaqOiodcwi, 
FIVE  SPECIALTY  COOK  BOOKS 


(tilfl  mu  IK 
fcducMieiist  Onr  fPMTrV^ 

ftJOMfiAvc  ZbOCMm 

York  ?0  V  / 


IMeane  aend  me  the  number  of  copiM  marked 
below  of  Betty  t'rocker’a  five  apectalty  cook 
lMK>ka  at  $.79  |>er  copy  plua  |>oetage.  If  order 
ia  for  10  or  more  of  any  one  hook,  I  will  receive 
my  own  deak  copy  of  that  book  FKKK. 


.  tctlv  Crochot  s  Good  tMy  Cook  took  SchOOl. _  _ 

Gtttv  Crockt*  Guido  to  Cny  Eoloftoimfii 

_  ietty  Cfochtf’j  0m»»oi  1*0  Cook  Book  ^*5$  ~ 

Bottv  Cfocktf's  Cook  Book  tor  Boys  and  GhK  City  Zont  -  State 

_  Bo«y  Ciockof'i  Party  Book  £2  Bill  Me.  □  Payment  Enclosed.  Pub.  Pays  Postafe 

(164)  PHE  3-61 


McGRAW  Rill  IRON  CR 

School  Dept. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'BettifOiOcteful 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

N\  ith  order  of  lU  or  more  l.ooseleat  I'ext  Fditioa 
sOpieN  vou  will  receive  your  own  dexk  copy  without 
r  harge 

IMca<e  -^nd  me  copies  of  the  Text 

Kdition  of  Hetty  Crotker*#  Picture  Cook  Book,  at 
12  per  ropy  including  po*<tage  If  order  is  for 
10  or  more.  I  will  re«eive  an  extra  copy  FKILF. 

Name _ - 

School  .  — 

Address  -  -  -  ■  -  _ 

i  City _ Zone _ State  ,  _ 

(166)  PHE  3-61 


'^ettJuOiOckeA^ 

FILM  LIBRARY 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd. 
Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 
I  wish  to  show  the  fullowinc  filmstrips  (on 
short-term  loan  basis)  on  dates  indicated. 

1st  Cltoice  Date  2nd  Choke  Date 


1.  - 

.  PIE 

2. 

YEAST  BREADS 

3. 

MUFFINS 

4. 

BATTER  BREADS 

6. 

BISCUITS 

6. 

.  BEAUTIFUL  CAKES 

7. 

FROSTINGS 

• 

8. 

CHIFFON  ANGEL  CAKES 

9 

_ COOKY  WISE  _ 

10.____MEAL  PLANNING  _ « _ _ 

Name _ _ _ _ 

School _ _ _ _  „ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City  _ _ _ _ _ Zone _ State _ _ 

Q  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip(s)  checked  above  at  $5.00  each. 
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•  FILMS 
•  BOOKS 
•  BOOKLETS 
•  TEACHIN6  KITS 
•  WALL  CHARTS 
•  RECIPE  FOLOERS 
•  SWATCHES 
•  TEACHING  MANUALS 


Order  these  business-sponsored 
teaching  aids  now! 

Send  coupons  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


4.  Discuss  the  spring  style  of  easy-fitting,  sliin-Iook 
skirts  and  the  necessity  for  proper  girdles,  pants,  and 
slip  underneath. 

5.  Refer  to  Co-ed’s  cover  for  the  latest  styles  in 
pajamas.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  pictures  of 
other  sleepwear  appropriate  for  a  pajama  party.  Some 
of  these  pictures  may  be  used  by  the  bulletin  Imard 
committee  to  portray  a  pajama  party. 

6.  Study  the  pattern  fashions  using  mixed  prints 
(pages  16-17).  Discuss  attractive  ways  of  combining 
cut-up  prints  and  colors.  What  figure  types  would  be 
flattered  by  the  short  sleeve  pop-on  with  bold  Roman 
striped  inset?  by  the  short  belted  tunic  with  red-and- 
pink  baby  checks? 


Personal 
Development 

1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Hold  That  Pose!” 
(pages  20-21).  Divide  class  into  small  groups  for 
practice  on  the  rules  given  for  walking,  being  seated, 
going  upstairs  and  downstairs,  making  an  entranc-e  or 
exit.  Point  out  the  importance  of  the  rules  when  mwlel- 
ing  fashions.  Refer  to  “The  Fashion  Show,”  Practical, 
March  (page  16). 

2.  Ask  students  to  read  “It’s  Better  to  Laugh” 
(page  35).  Compare  Sally  Ann’s  sense  of  humor  with 
Janie’s.  Why  did  Janie  seem  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation  of  wearing  the  same  dress  as  Sally  Ann? 

3.  Conduct  a  socio-drama  showing  the  importance 
of  a  sense  of  humor.  Have  students  describe  situations 
in  which  a  sense  of  humor  has  been  very  valuable. 

4.  Add  to  your  career  file  “  ‘Society’  Reporter”  (page 
34).  Have  a  student  report  on  Mary  George’s  career 
in  journalism.  Discuss  the  rewards  of  the  job. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  study  the  paintings  and 
their  captions  in  “Let’s  Go— to  the  National  Galler\’, 
Washington,  D.  C.”  (pages  12-13).  Assign  students 
library  reading  on  the  lives  of  Renoir,  Raphael,  El 
Greco,  and  Picasso,  and  on  the  National  Gallery  of  .Art. 
Share  information  through  class  reports  and  disctission. 

6.  Discuss  the  concept  of  art  expressed  by  lohu 
Walker,  Director  of  National  Gallery  of  Art  (page  12). 

7.  Those  interested  in  developing  an  appreciation 
of  art  may  write  to:  Publications  Fund,  National  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Art,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  to  request  price 
lists  for  materials  available.  These  include  lKK)ks, 
booklets,  color  and  monotone  postcards,  framerl  and 
unframed  reproductions,  black  and  white  or  color 
slides,  and  catalogues.  There  is  no  charge  for  these 
lists.  Discount  prices  are  available  on  some  items  for 
(juantity  purchases. 

8.  Suggest  that  students  plan  a  picture  wall  for 
their  own  bedrcxims  as  an  expression  of  their  own 
artistic  ability  (see  pages  10-11). 

9.  Ask  .students  about  their  hobbies,  then  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  read  about  jewelry  making  and  deep- 
sea  diving  in  “Co-ed’s  Cheering  Squad”  (page  45). 
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Zefran 

(Continued  from  fHige  17) 

summer,  particularly  in  the  children’s  wear  market 
where  function  is  expected  to  match  appearance. 
Coatings  of  Zefran  fiber  and  angora,  as  well  as 
Zefran  and  wool,  also  have  been  successful. 

In  knit  goods,  blends  of  75  per  cent  Zefran  fil>er 
and  25  per  c'ent  linen  have  appeared  in  the  better 
(quality  women’s  dress  field.  Bulky  sweaters  of  this 
blend  also  have  done  well. 

Men’s  Wear:  .almost  entirely  in  woven  gootls,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  blends  with  wool,  Zefran  fiber  has 
appeared  in  medium  and  lightweight  suitings,  sports- 
jackets,  slacks,  and  related  men’s  apparel  items. 

Extremely  popular  in  the  last  two  years  have  been 
blends  of  Zefran  and  worsted-spun  yams  in  light¬ 
weight  suitings  at  the  higher  price  range.  This  is  an 
application  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
for  the  fiber,  based  on  past  performance.  The  easily 
engineered  hand  of  the  filler  has  given  it  an  advantage 
in  this  field. 

f  Area  Ruffs:  A  new  market  for  Zefran  is  in  area  rugs 
and  bath  mats,  Inith  the  tufted  and  knitted  pile  tyjies. 
Blends  of  Zefran  with  nylon  and  other  synthetic 
fillers  have  been  featured  in  these  rugs,  which  have 
lieen  sold  through  the  rug  and  linen  departments  of 
nation-wide  stores.  In  this  application  the  resilitJice 
of  Zefran  and  its  ability  to  take  colors  well  have  been 
a  distinct  advantage. 

Care  and  Fabrication 

One  of  the  most  significant  assets  of  Zefran  fiber 
is  its  ability  to  be  fabricated  into  garments  using 
procedures  commonly  employed  by  the  industry. 
For  example,  sewing,  cutting,  and  sponging  are  ac¬ 
complished  by  standard  methods. 

Fabrics  of  100  per  cent  Zefran,  and  Zefran  in 
combination  with  other  fibers  are  readily  pleatable. 
The  higher  the  content  of  Zefran,  the  better  the 
(piality  of  pleating. 

Ciarments  of  Zefran  may  be  home  w'ashed  or 
commercially  dry-cleaned,  depending  on  the  blend 
content,  coloration,  and  texture.  Wash-and-wear  gar¬ 
ments  of  Zefran  may  be  either  hand  or  machine  washed 
using  water  temperatures  in  the  range  of  80°  to 
140°  F. 

Commercial  dry  cleaning  techniques  similar  to 
those  used  for  natural  fibers  are  sati.sfactory.  New  or 
freshly  filtered  cleaning  solvents  should  be  used  for 
all  whites  or  light  color  garments.  White  garments  of 
Zefran  discolored  due  to  malpractice  in  dry  cleaning 
can  be  satisfactorily  restored  by  laundering  in  a  home- 
type  chlorine-containing  bleach.  Like  all  fabrics,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  apparel  of  Zefran  from 
liecoming  too  heavily  soiled  prior  to  cleaning. 

Garments  of  Zefran  acrylic  fiber  are  easily  pressed, 
using  the  rayon  setting  with  only  light  pressure. 

In  summary,  Zefran  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
\aried  styling  demands  of  modem  living  because  it 
gives  to  apparel  fabrics  a  unique  combination  of 
aesthetics— in  terms  of  a  hand  which  can  be  anything 
from  very  soft  to  a  fine  crisp  quality— and  practicality. 


BISSELL,  INC. 

Grand  Rapid*,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  quantity  as  checked  below 

_ ^iO  Grand  Rapids  Carpet  Sweeper  @  $8.50  ea.  in  turquoise,  green  or 

black  (Circle  Color); 

_ 4^)00  22-oz.  Rug  Shampoo  @  $.94  ea.; 

_ ^351  '/a-gal.  Rug  Shampoo  $2.02  ea.; 

_ #  356  gallon  Rug  Shampoo  $3.48  ea.; 

_ #310  22-OZ.  Moth  Proofing  Rug  Shampoo  (ft:  $1.18  ea.; 

_ #321  Va-gal.  Moth  Proofing  Rug  Shampoo  $2.49  ea.; 

_ #901  Upholstery  Kit  li?  $1.50  ea.; 

_ #233  Automatic  Shampoo  Master  (ft  $4.50  ea.; 

_ #235  Automatic  Shampoo  Master  and  Upholstery  Kit  (ft  $6.50  ea.; 

_ #450  6-oz.  Magnelon  Dust  Mop  (fi,  $2.49  ea.; 

.  -#455  4-oz.  Magnelon  Dust  Mop  (f(  $1.99  ea.; 

_ #501  Sponge  Master  Mop  (fl  $1.99  ea.; 

_ FREE  Betty  Bissell  Book  of  Home  Cleaning  with  order  for  25  for  $5.00 

_ _ FREE  8-page,  4-color  Arlene  Francis  Booklet 

_ FREE  Bissell  Rug  and  Carpet  Care  Recipe  Folder 

_ FREE  A  House  is  to  Live  In 

Enclosed  is  check  □  or  money  order  Q  for  $ . 

N  amc _ i  ■■■ 

( plctif  print) 

Address -  ■  — 

City _ _ Zone _ State - - - 
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BONNE  BELL  TEACHING  AIDS 

Cleveland  7,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  good  grooming  teaching  aids: 

_ _ _ _  student  booklets.  “BEAUTY  BASICS" 

(maximum  quantity,  100) 

(  )  Lecture  Guide 

Name - - - 

(please  print) 

School  or  Organization - 

City__ _ — Zone _  State. 

(144)  PHI  3-41 


CAMPBELL'S  Free  Teaching  Aids 
for  Home  Economics  Teachers 

Carolyn  Campboll,  Home  Iconomie*  Dopartmont 

Campboll  Soup  Company,  Dopt.  PH-90,  Camdon  1,  Now  Jorsoy 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Campbell’s  "tK’onderful  Ways  with  Soups” 

and _ sets  of  "Modern  Meal  Planning  with  Convenience  Foods.” 

(Limit  of  100  per  order) 

N  a  me - - - - - 

School _ 

(note  uljflhtr  jr.  or  %r.  hint) 

Cat  V _ _ _ Zone _ St  ate - 

Orders  can  only  be  filled  for  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

In  Canada:  Mail  to  Campbell  Soup  Compiny,  Ltd.,  New  Toronto,  Ontario. 

*  (14S)  PHI  3-61 


From  CUTICURA 

Oapt.  PH-31,  Box  64,  Malrosa,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  FRFE  professional  sample  of  new  CUTITONE  and  technical 
literature  for  my  information. 

Name - - - - — - - 

School - - - - - 

Address _ 

City _ .Zone - State - 

THIS  IS  A  LABEL— PLEASE  TYPE.  OR  PRINT 

(353)  PHI  3-61 
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J  pen 

Ipair  of 
scissors 


envelope 


are  all  you  need  to  get 
the  FREE  and  low-cost 
teaching  aids  on  these 
pages 


Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip,  and 
mail  in  one  envelope  to; 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

,  When  yon  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
\  tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 

i 

\ 
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Teaching 

Know  and  Use  Your 

Better 

By  ROBERT  P.  SCHRON 


Maintaining  a  high  ethical  level  in  advertising 
and  selling  practices  is  the  basic  business  of  the 
more  than  115  Better  Business  Bureaus  located  in  vari¬ 
ous  areas  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  BBB’s  have 
developed  techniques  and  specially  trained  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  geared  to  act  on  all  matters  properly  falling 
within  the  scope  of  Bureau  activity. 

Some  of  the  specific  functions  of  a  BBB  and  a  brief 
account  of  how  it  proceeds  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
follow: 


A  Check  on  Advertising 

There  is  a  daily  review  of  retiiil  advertising,  with 
emphasis  on  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  ads. 
Whenever  an  ad  may  contain  an  untrue,  deceptive  or 
misleading  statement,  contact  is  made  directly  with 
the  advertiser  to  obtain  voluntary  mcxlification  of  his 
copy. 

An  advertisement  may  be  the  subject  of  Bureau 
action  as  the  result  of  a  complaint  from  the  public,  a 
complaint  from  the  trade,  a  rerpiest  from  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  or  on  the  Bureau’s  own  initiative.  On  its 
o\\  n  initiative,  the  Bureau  will  shop  many  advertise¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  adver¬ 
tised  claims.  BBB  shoppers,  trained  in  how  to  pr(K‘eed 
with  the  purchase  of  advertised  items  and  what  to 
look  for,  are  retpiired  to  submit  written  ca.se  reports, 
stating  only  the  facts  as  to  what  transpired  during 
the  ctnirse  of  their  shopping.  In  most  ca.ses,  the  reports 
will  simply  confirm  that  the  item  shopped  was  adver¬ 
tised  accurateh . 

Here  are  just  a  few'  examples  to  illustrate  the  types 
of  information  in  shopping  reports  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  further  BBB  action:  The  adverti.sed  item 
was  not  available  and  the  salesman  made  derogatory 
remarks  about  it  and  tried  to  switch  the  sale  to  a  more 
expensive  item.  Clothing  adverti.sed  as  having  a  large 
percentage  of  silk  and  cotton  consisted  in  fact  of  72 
j)er  cent  viscose  rayon,  23  per  cent  cotton  and  5  per 
cxMit  silk.  Furniture  featured  as  “cherry  mahogany” 
was  actually  mahogany  finish  on  cherry  woorl.  .^n  item 
offered  as  “free”  was  available  only  upon  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  the  price  of  the  merchandise  having 
been  raised  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  “free”  item.  A 
“help  wanted”  ad  was  actually  a  scheme  to  sell 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiiifiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinuiiuiiiiiiiiiir’iiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiuiuiiiii! .  i 
Mr.  Schron  us  director  of  public  information  for  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New  York. 
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Money  Management? 


Business  Bureau 


merchandise  rather  than  to  offer  any  type  employment. 

To  aid  in  guiding  memlx-rs  of  specific  industries  and 
to  protect  lK)th  the  public  and  responsible  business 
against  abuses,  the  BBB  develops  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  standards  in  cooperation  with  industry  members. 
These  standards,  after  they  have  been  voluntarily 
agreed  upon  by  the  industry,  serve  as  a  more  specific 
basis  for  copy  acceptability.  They  also  serve  as  the 
ground  rules  for  fair  play  in  competitive  marketing. 

An  Active  Information  Department 

Supplying  factual  information  to  inquirers  al)out 
specific  firms  and  individuals  they  contemplate  dealing 
with  is  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau— and  one  of  its  most  important  public  services. 

The  BBB  is  the  only  agency  to  which  the  public 
can  turn  for  factual  information  about  a  firm’s  com¬ 
plaint  and  adjustment  record.  The  Bureau  never  rec¬ 
ommends  that  an  inquirer  deal  with  a  particular  firm 
or  that  he  refrain  from  doing  business  with  it.  The 
BBB  only  reports  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  a  com¬ 
pany’s  file,  a  record  that  has  actually  been  written  by 
the  company  itself  through  its  dealings  with  the  public. 
The  information  is  provided  free. 

Handling  of  Complaints 

The  BBB  handles  coasumer  complaints  alleging 
unfair  treatment  by  business  and  involving  allegetl 
misrepresentation  or  deception.  Complaints  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  handling  only  when  pre.sented  in  writing 
and  only  after  the  problem  has  first  been  presented  by 
the  customer  himself  to  the  company  involved. 

Some  of  the  complaints  accepted  for  handling  by 
the  Bureau  are  found  to  be  unjustified  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  given  the  complainant  as  to  why.  The  com¬ 
plainant’s  allegations  are  brought  directly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  responsible  company  representative  and  a 
reply  is  requested  as  to  the  company’s  position.  In 
some  ca.ses,  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  the  company  as  to  the  facts.  Here,  the 
BBB  cannot  act  as  a  judge  and  decide  the  points  at 
issue.  In  many  cases,  adju.stments  are  made.  This 
service,  too,  is  provided  free. 

Education  Program 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  engages  in  a  broad 
public  education  program,  building  confidence  in 
legitimate  business  and  alerting  the  public  to  frauds. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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custom 
appliances 
made  by 
people 
who  care. 


SPECIAL  HOME  ECONOMIST  ORDER  FORM 

HAMILTON  custom 

appliances 

B  E  AC  H  y  “  5  "a 

HAMILTON  BEACH  whocare. 

Div.  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co. 

Homa  Economics  Dopartmont 
Racino,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  the  foilowing  appliances.  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order 
for  the  full  amount  includinj;  stare  tax,  shipped  postage  free.  This  oifer 
limited  to  Home  Economists. 

chfck:  Product  Name  IJst  Price  Special  Price 


□ 

KCT  chrome  food  mixer 

$64.10 

$35.22 

□ 

KVi'T  white  food  mixer  (not  illus.) 

$2.50 

28.67 

□ 

IMPU  food  converter  power  unit 

26.95 

14.72 

□ 

ICO  can  opener  attachment 

4.95 

2.72 

□ 

SM  salad  maker  attachment 

14.95 

8.16 

□ 

FGC  meat  grinder  attachment 

9.95 

5.45 

□ 

^70  mixettc  portable  mixer  (white)  not  illus. 

19.95 

10.89 

□ 

Free  teaching  aids 

Orgsntrarifl 


_ Zone-  _ _ State - - 

(174)  PHE  3-61 


Hoover  Home  Institute 

The  Hoover  Com|Sany,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send _ copies  of  the  leaflet,  "An  Introduction 

to  Cleaning.” 

Q  Send  other  educational  material 
n  Send  information  on  Educational  Purchase  Plan 

Name _ Title 

Organtration _ 

Street - - 

Cit  y _ Zone - S 
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Kitchen  Bouquet, 

Dept.  K3P,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  all  4  helpers  free!  ( I )  One  copy  each  of 
"Modern  Gravy  Making”  and  (2)  "Making  Sauces  and 
Gravies”;  (3)  2-ounce  bottle  of  KITCHEN  BOUQUET; 
(4)  and _ copies  of  recipe  leaflets  for  students. 

Name  _  _ Title — 

ipleaie  print) 


.Zone _ State  . 
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FREE!  ‘‘ONE-STICK  MAGIC’’ 

Ti'onderful  recipes,  illustrated  in  color,  using 
one  stick  of  Kraft  Miracle  Brand  Margarine. 

KRAFT  FOODS 

P.  O.  Box  769,  Dapt.  H 
Chicago  77,  Illinois 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  your  recipe  folder,  ”One-Stick  Magic,** 

for  classroom  use. 
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I 


Many  of  the  teaching  aids 
on  these  pages  are 

EXCLUSIVE 

with 

Practical 

and  offered  for 

ONE-TIME-ONLY! 

So  be  sure  to  order  your 
teaching  aids  NOW  from 
Practical's  pages! 

Clip  coupons  and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Information  is  disseminated  through  newspajrers, 
magazines,  personal  appearances  on  television,  radio, 
in  school  classes,  and  at  trade  and  consumer  meetings. 
Many  news  releases  take  the  form  of  general  state¬ 
ments  alrout  types  of  current  schemes  to  bilk  the  pub¬ 
lic,  others  may  Ih*  directed  toward  .specific  companies. 

Each  of  the  1 15  Better  Business  Bureaus  is  an 
impartial,  non-profit  organization.  Each  is  autonomous, 
providing  for  its  own  financing  through  the  voluntary 
memberships  of  business  armpanies.  Each  determines 
its  own  operational  points  of  emphasis  as  dictated  by 
area  problems. 

.411  are  members  of  a  national  association,  joiner! 
together  to  further  their  common  purpose. 

Check  with  your  local  Bureau  for  free  information 
on  films  and  availability  of  speakers. 

The  competitive  economic  system  can  function  effec¬ 
tively  only  when  buyers  have  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  market.  Here,  Better  Business  Bureaus  play  a  vital 
role.  Today’s  buyer  enjoys  an  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  wide  choice  in  the  produce  he  buys  and  the 
company  from  which  he  buvs  it.  Honest  and  informa¬ 
tive  advertising,  ethical  business  practices,  and  an 
agency  to  inform  the  public  about  the  reliability  of 
business  firms  are  necessary  prerequisites  to  intelligent 
buying  and  hence,  to  the  effective  functioning  of  our 
economic  system.  This  is  why  the  reputable  business 
community,  through  voluntary  action,  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

I 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  in  a  series  on  teachinfi 
money  managenient .  The  articles  were:  “Techniques 
for  Teachinfi  Money  Management”  (September), 
“What  Is  Credit?”  (October),  “How  to  Use  Your 
Bank”  (November).  A  complete  list  of  teaching  aids 
follows. 

Aids  in  Teaching 
Money  Management 

Sample  copies  of  bank  forms,  including  checks,  de¬ 
posit  tickets,  applications  for  loans,  notes,  etc.,  are 
available  from  most  local  banks  without  charge  for 
classroom  or  educational  purposes. 

The  following  booklets  are  available  in  quantity 
without  charge  from  your  regional  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Your  local  bank  will  tell  you  in  what  city  it 
is  located. 

Money:  Master  or  Servant?,  (Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York)  1954,  48  pages.  Explains  in  nontechni¬ 
cal  language  the  role  of  money  and  banking  in  our 
economy.  Includes  a  description  of  the  structure  of 
our  money  economy,  tells  how  money  is  created  and 
how  the  Federal  Reserve  System  influences  the  cost, 
supply  and  availability  of  credit,  as  it  seeks  to  en¬ 
courage  balanced  economic  growth  at  high  levels  of 
employment.  (Written  for  high  school  teachers  at 
their  request,  but  suitable  for  college  students  and 
interested  adults.) 

The  Story  of  Checks,  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York),  1958,  21-page  picture  booklet,  discusses 
in  layman’s  language  the  working  of  a  clearing  house 
and  check  collection  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Diagrams  how  money  moves  around  in  our 
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economy  through  local,  regional,  and  national  “dollar- 
switching”  centers.  Includes  a  glossary  and  a  section 
on  how  to  write  a  check.  (Written  primarily  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  in  response  to  requests  from  them,  but 
useful  also  as  a  primer  for  anyone  interested  in  check 
collection.) 

Keeping  Yottr  Money  Healthy,  (Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York),  1960,  16  pages.  An  illustraterl 
primer  about  how  the  Federal  Reserve  System  works 
to  promote  price  stability,  high  employment,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  a  free  economy.  Discusses  in  a  sim¬ 
plified  fashion  the  real  value  of  money,  recession,  in¬ 
flation,  and  the  stabilization  influence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Commercial  firms  may  obtain  up  to 
1(K)  copies  without  charge;  $12.00  per  hundred  in 
excess  of  100.  (Prepared  primarily  for  secondar> 
schools  but  is  useful  as  an  elementary  introduction  to 
the  role  of  Federal  Reserve  in  the  economy.) 

The  following  films  are  available  for  school  show¬ 
ing  and  can  be  obtained  without  charge  from  your 
regional  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

You  and  Your  Money.  Produced  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Richmond.  \'iewing  time  1254  minutes. 
.\  cartoon  type  of  motion  picture,  available  in  black- 
and-white  or  color,  suitable  for  high  school  students 
or  others  with  no  background  in  money  and  banking. 
The  film  traces  the  flow  of  payments  growing  out  of 
the  retail  purchase  of  a  television  set.  .\s  the  purchase 
money  passes  through  the  retail-wholesale-manufac¬ 
turing  cycle,  the  film  shows  briefly  the  effect  of  such 
sales  on  the  flow  of  spendings  and  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  ecxmomy.  There  is  a  brief  explanation  of 
inflation,  deflation,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  influencing  the  nation’s  credit  supply. 
supplementary,  illustrated  b<x)klet  of  the  same  title  is 
available  without  charge  for  distribution  to  film  audi- 


FREE!  LIBBY  TEACHER'S  PORTFOLIO 

Mary  Hal*  Martin,  Dirocter  of  Homo  E<onomic> 
Libby,  McNoil  A  Libby,  Chicago  4,  lllinoit 

Please  send  Teacher’s  Portfolio  containing  "The  Art  of 
Salad  Making,”  6  "Kitchen  Chatter”  leaflets  corering  the 
story  of  canned  and  frozen  foods,  6  recipe  folders,  assorted 
descriptive  Libby  labels,  plus  reorder  card  for  student  copies 
of  all  literature.  ( 

Name _ _ 

School  or  Organization— — - - -  ■■ 

Street  _ _ — - - — 

City _ Zone _ -State -  _ 
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CANNED  FOODS 


Consumer  Sorvico  Div.,  Notional  Connors  Association 
1133  20th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 

Please  send  me  free  now  and  revised  educational  materials  about  canned  foods 
for _ students. 


Name 

_ 

Ir.  H.S  H.S. 

Colleee 

,  _ 

City 

Zone 

_ State 
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O-Cedar 

2244  W.  49th  St. 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Please  send. _ _ _ _ cans  of  I2‘/'a  oz.  F.ndust,  regularly  $1.79  each  for 

$1.2$  each. 

n  My  check -is  enc’^Hed 

Name _ 

School. _ _ _ _ _ 

.■\dd  ress _ _ 

City _ _  Zone _  State  .  _ _  _ _ 


ences. 

The  Federal  Reserve  B<ink  and  You.  Prcnluced  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneaisolis.  Viewing 
time  30  minutes.  PriKlucetl  speeifically  for  high  sehotjl 
students  but  suitable  for  other  groups  seeking  a  sim¬ 
ple  (‘xplanation  of  the  Federal  Reserv-e  System,  includ¬ 
ing  most  bank  personnel. 

This  film  opens  in  a  high  school  classrtMim,  where 
the  teacher  assigns  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  a 
subjec-t  for  a  class  report.  The  student  seeks  the  aid 
of  the  president  of  the  Iwal  bank,  who  explains  to 
him  what  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is,  how  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  operate,  and  why  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  Ixith  im- 
jmrtant  to  the  banking  structure  of  our  country  and  to 
l>eople  in  general.  The  bank  president’s  exposition  is 
illu.stratetl  with  many  actual  scenes  of  Federal  Reserve 
operations  and  by  a  number  of  animated  se<iuences 
explaining  these  operations  in  detail. 

The  following  materials  are  available  tnim  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance,  Educational  Division.  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Tips  for  Teachinn— Health  and  Life  Insurance.  .An 
easy-to-use  meth<xls  manual  for  teachers-in-training 
and  the  Ix'ginning  teacher  of  home  economics,  which 
points  out  how  the  subject  of  personal  insurance  fits 
(Continued  on  ;Kige  32) 


(A  New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table 

ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS,  Onaida,  Naw  Yerfc 

PIcjK  send  me: 

"Beauty  for  Your  Table,"  by  Marian  .Marsh,  Director  of  Oneida  Table 
Planning  Service,  6-page  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate  and 
stainless  flatware  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  and 
new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 

_ Student’s  version  of  Manual _ Quantity. 

_ Cooperative  prices  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  classroom  use. 

_ Detailed  information  about  borrowing  Oneida's  Table  Service  Demoo- 

siration  Kit. 


NAME. 


(pittie  print) 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


JJONE. 


.^TATE. 
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Oral  B  Company 

1S39  Tarminal  Way,  San  Josa,  Calif. 


Please  mail 


_ (Number  m  class)  "Proper  Dental  Care”  folders  to: 


Name _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ State. 


<L-hrwJ  . . . 
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Yours . . . 

FREE  or  at  iow<cost 


Just  fill  out  the  coupons 
on  these  pages, 
clip,  and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Whe.t  yon  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


into  the  homemaking  curriculum.  The  manual  outlines 
the  areas,  units,  and  problems  within  the  homemak¬ 
ing  program  where  life  and  health  insurance  have 
meaning;  suggests  objectives  and  concepts  suitable  at 
various  grade  levels;  and  provides  suggestions  for 
techniciues  for  motivation,  development,  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  .\leen  Cross,  Chairman  of  Home  Economics  Ed¬ 
ucation,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia,  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  development  of  the  manual. 

Tips  for  Teaching  (20  pp.  booklet),  is  available  in 
classroom  quantities  free  of  charge  to  college  and  uni- 
versit>  teacher  educators,  or  to  supervisors  of  home 
economics  education.  Single  copy  free  to  secondary 
school  teachers. 

Moderns  Make  Money  Behave.  An  up-to-date  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  money  management,  life  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  unit  especially  prepared  for  high  school  home 
economics  classes.  In  a  simple  forthright  style,  it  cap¬ 
tures  interest  by  projecting  the  problems  of  money 
within  the  everyday  life  of  the  student. 

Starting  with  the  money  problems  young  people 
themselves  experience,  the  unit  proceeds  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  family  money  management,  and  from  that 
point  to  a  non-technical  study  of  the  life  and  health 
insurance  needs  of  the  family.  It  provides  case  studies 
for  classroom  discussion  and  work  sheets  for  develop¬ 
ing  personal  and  family  spending  plans. 

Cooperating  in  the  development  of  the  material 
were:  Miss  Amanda  Ebersole,  formerly  of  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Floride  Moore,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Universit>',  New  York;  Mrs.  Rex 
Todd  Withers,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Miss  Grace  Woodward,  Spring- 
field  Township  School  District,  Chestnut  Hill,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A  Guide  for  Teachers.  This  is  an  easy-to  use  outline 
designed  to  help  the  teacher  use  Moderns  Make  Money 
Behave  in  the  classroom.  Contains  student  problems, 
learning  experiences,  suggestions  for  evaluation  and 
a  list  of  supplementary  references  and  teaching  aids. 

Moderns  Make  Money  Behave  (36  pp.,  illus.)  free 
in  classroom  quantities.  Teacher's  Guide,  single  copy 
free  to  teachers. 

Eastman  color,  60  frames,  35mm.  Available  on  free 
loan  or  for  purchase  at  $3  per  print. 

Dollars  for  Security.  This  filmstrip  is  designed  to 
interest  your  students  in  the  study  of  life  insurance 
and  its  place  in  their  lives. 

Dollars  for  Security  discusses  the  question  of  finan¬ 
cial  security  and  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  high  school  class.  The  thought-provoking 
questions  raised  by  this  teaching  aid  will  help  start 
class  discussion  and  participation.  Eastman  color,  62 
frames,  35mm.  Available  on  free  loan,  or  for  purchase 
at  $3  per  print. 

Note  Life  Insurance  Began.  In  historically  accurate 
artwork,  this  filmstrip  traces  the  development  of  the 
“risk-sharing”  concept,  from  the  days  of  the  Chinese 
river  merchants  to  the  development  of  modern  life 
insurance,  and  its  growth  in  America  (44  frames). 

How  Life  Insurance  Operates.  In  clever  cartoon 
illustrations,  this  strip  tells  the  story  of  Ralph  Snow, 
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high  school  student,  who,  because  he  lost  a  textbook, 
devised  a  plan  of  book  insurance.  Modem  life  insur¬ 
ance  operations  are  compared  with  Ralph’s  book  insur¬ 
ance  plan.  “Humanized”  graphs  explain  the  level  pre¬ 
mium  system.  (42  frames) 

How  Life  Insurance  Policies  Work.  This  strip  ex¬ 
plains  the  four  basic  types  of  life  insurance  policies: 
term,  straight  life,  limited  payment  life,  and  endow¬ 
ment.  The  important  diflFerences  between  policies  are 
emphasized  with  examples  of  the  use  of  each  policy 
form.  (42  frames) 

Planning  Family  Life  Insurance.  This  strip  amus¬ 
ingly  answers  questions  about  buying  life  insurance. 
It  shows  how  a  person  becomes  a  policyholder,  from 
selecting  an  agent  to  reviewing  the  program  regu¬ 
larly.  (46  frames) 

Four  Basic  Life  Insurance  Policies  shows  graphic¬ 
ally  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  of  the  basic 
life  policies;  term,  straight  life,  limited  pay,  and  en¬ 
dowment.  Designed  for  high  school  and  adult  classroom 
use  as  a  visual  supplement  to  other  teaching  aids  on 
life  insurance.  Two  color,  20“  x  .30”.  Single  copy  free 
to  teachers. 

Family  Needs  for  Life  Insurance  illustrates  the 
needs  that  exist  in  most  families  for  life  insurance.  As 
a  visual  supplement  to  other  teaching  aids  on  life  in¬ 
surance,  this  chart  is  designed  for  high  school  and 
adult  classrooms.  Two  color,  20"  x  .30".  Single  copy 
free  to  teachers. 

Directing  Your  Dollars.  To  stimulate  student  inter¬ 
est  in  money  management,  this  Blmstrip  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  springboard  for  class  discussions,  and 
to  help  overcome  student  reluctance  to  studying  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  finance. 

The  filmstrip  describes  the  money  problems  of  three 
typical  high  school  students  in  connection  with  the 
senior  prom.  It  shows  how  personal  values  and  goals 
are  related  to  money  management,  and  provides  dis¬ 
cussion  questions  that  can  develop  into  a  full  study  of 
the  various  aspects  of  family  finance.  Eastman  color, 
62  frames,  3.5mm.  Available  on  free  loan,  or  for  pur¬ 
chase  at  .$3  per  print. 

Dollars  for  Health.  This  filmstrip  is  designed  to  mo¬ 
tivate  student  interest  in  topics  related  to  health  in¬ 
surance.  It  introduces  the  financial  problems  created 
by  sickness  or  accident  in  a  realistic  and  positive  man¬ 
ner,  and  provides  interesting  and  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion  material  on  which  to  build  a  study  unit. 

Dollars  for  Health  discusses  the  case  of  three  high 
school  students  whose  lives  are  disrupted  by  illness 
or  accident  in  the  family.  It  raises  questions  as  to 
what  could  be  done  to  insure  financial  security  at 
these  times  and  provides  topics  for  discussion. 

The  Money  Management  Institute  of  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Ill., 
offers  a  descriptive  pamphlet  which  lists  14  booklets 
on  money  management.  These  are  boxed  to  .sell  at 
$1.50.  Four  filmstrips  are  offered  with  accompanying 
lectures. 

Every  phase  of  money  management  is  covered  by 
these  teaching  aids.  We  suggest  you  send  for  this  in¬ 
formation,  no  matter  what  phase  of  the  subject  you 
are  teaching  at  present. 


Pan  American  Airways  System 

D«pt.  141,  lox  1111,  N*w  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Ncu  Horizom  in  EducatiOH.  I  enclose  $1.J0,  whicli 
I  understand  is  the  pre-publication  price  effective  only  until  April  I,  1961 
and  covers  postage,  handling  and  any  sales  taxes  which  apply.  Please  make 
checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 


(please  print) 


Street  and  Number- 


College  or  other  affiliation. 


-Zone _ Statc- 


(2S6)  PHE  3-61 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  43nd  St.,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Erai  tical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edition  of 
Co-ed,  for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Practical  subscription  entitles  me  to  a 
free  bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed. 

□  One  Year  ($5.00)  □  Two  Years  ($$.00)  □  Payment  Enclosed. 

(Starting  Sept.  1961) 

□  Send  Bill  Later. 


(please  print) 


.Zone _  State. 


(254)  PHE  3-61 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  Wost  42ncl  St.,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 


There  are  _  home  economists  on  my  staff. 

Please  send _ FREE  extra  copies  of  the  March  Coupon  Service 

Section  so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teaching  materials  she  needs 
individually. 


(please  print) 


(2SS)  PHE  3-61 
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YOURS 

for  the  clipping 


. . .  sparkling  ideas 
. . .  new  information 


from  the 

TEACHING  AIDS 

on  these  pages 


Just  fill  out  the  coupons,  clip, 
and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

fie  sure  to  order  your  teaching  aids 
from  PRACTICAL! 


Quick,  Easy  Vegetables 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Celery  is  a  “convenience  vegetable”  too.  Cut  in 
chunks  and  boil  about  15  minutes.  Serve  with  bechamel 
sauce.  Or  bake  4-inch  lengths  of  celery  in  bouillon  with 
butter  or  margarine  and  a  little  minced  onion. 

Coni-on-the-cob  needs  to  lx)il  only  until  the  milk 
in  the  kernels  has  set— about  five  minutes.  Cook  just 
before  serving. 

There  are  several  little  speed-up  tricks  with  potatoes. 
French-fry  them  whole.  They’re  quick  and  ix'rfectly 
delicious.  Heat  deep  fat  to  350° F.  Wash  and  dry 
small  to  medium  potatoes  (about  1)*  to  2  inches)  but 
do  not  pare.  Pierce  with  a  fork  i*  inch  deep  into  each 
end  of  potato.  Cook  20  to  30  minutes  in  hot  fat, 
depending  on  size. 

Scalloi^ed  potatoes  take  only  a  few  minutes  in  the 
pressure  c<K)ker.  Place  rack  in  bottom  of  4-quart 
cooker  and  layer  sliced  potatoes  and  other  ingredients 
as  you  w’ould  in  a  baking  dish.  Hold  C(K)ker  under 
cold  water  as  soon  as  potatoes  have  cooked  almut  IJi 
minutes  under  pressure.  This  is  to  prevent  over-cook¬ 
ing. 

To  cut  the  baking  time  of  butternut,  Hubbard  and 
other  winter  scjuash,  cut  in  serving-size  pieces.  Place 
in  a  large  saucepan  with  1-inch  boiling  water  and  Ji 
teaspoon  salt.  Cover  and  cook  12  minutes  or  until 
almost  tender.  Remove  from  water  and  dot  with 
butter,  brown  sugar  or  other  seasoning  and  bake  an 
additional  10  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Fresh  mushrooms  can  be  broiled  in  butter  in  about 
five  minutes  time  and  the\  mix  deliciously  with  snap 
l)eans,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Don’t  peel  cidti- 
vated  mushrooms,  but  do  snip  off  a  thin  slice  from 
the  stem  end.  * 

Lettuce,  romaine,  escarole  and  other  leafy  greens 
are  done  in  a  minute.  They  are  especially  good  cooked 
in  bouillon,  or  dressed  with  crumbled  bacon  bits, 
minced  onion,  salt  and  pt'pper  and  a  sprinkling  of 
fresh  lemon  juice. 

Fresh  Kale  With  Frankfurters 


6  frankfurters 
teaspoon  ground 


blark  pepper 
teasp<Min  suKar 
I  *4  lablesp<»ons  fresb 
lemon  juiee 


lbs.  fresh  kale 
'4  eup  boiling  water 
2  iHtuillon  rubes 
^4  eup  chopped  onion 
I  V2  teasp<N>ns  salt 
I  14  teaspoons  crumbled 
Mhole  tarraicon  leaves 

Wash  kale,  remove  and  discard  coarse  stems.  Cut  into 
2-  to  3-ineh  lengths.  Place  in  .saticepan  with  boiling  water, 
honillon  cubes,  onion,  siilt,  and  tarragon.  Arrange  frank¬ 
furters  over  the  top.  Cover  and  cook  15  minutes  or  onl> 
until  tender.  Remove  frankfurtc'rs  and  add  remaining  in- 
gredic'nts  to  kale.  Toss  lightly.  Turn  into  a  serving  dish 
over  which  you  arrange  frankfurters.  Serve  hot  as  the  main 
dish.  Yield;  6  servings. 


Fresh  Mushrooms  with  Onion  Rinps 

1  pttund  fresh  niushriMims  1  tablespmm  water 

5  small  white  onions  14  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter  «*r  1  16  teaspoon  ground 

margarine  black  pepper 

Wash  mushrooms,  cut  into  (juarters  if  large,  leave  whoh- 

if  small.  Peel  onions  and  cut  into  )»-inch  slices.  Saute  in  1 
tablesp<M)n  of  the  butter  or  margarine  until  limp  .Add 
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mushrooms  and  water.  Cover  and  cook  over  medium  heat 
5  minutes  or  until  done.  Season  with  salt  and  ground  black 
pepper  and  butter.  Yield:  3  to  4  servings. 

Easy  Hollandaise  Sauca  for  Vegetables 

Vi  cup  butter  or  lit  teaspoon  salt 

margarine  teaspoon  ground 

.3  egg  yolks  black  pepper 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  dash  of  Cayenne 

Vi  cup  iMiiling  water 

Mix  margarine  or  butter  until  soft  in  top  of  double  Ixjiler 
(not  over  heat).  Beat  in  egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time.  Blend  in 
lemon  jriice.  Stir  in  boiling  water.  Cook  and  stir  over  hot 
water  (not  boiling  water)  until  thickened,  about  6  minutes. 
Serve  over  c(H)ked  fresh  cabbage,  asparagus,  or  broccoli. 


Educational  Book  Division 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

EngUwood  CIHIt,  Naw  Jarsay 

Please  send  me  the  following  brochures: 

You  and  Your  Food 

by  Ruth  B.  White  .  .  D 

F.xploring  Home  and  Family  Living 

by  Fleck,  Fernande?,  and  Munves  .  O 

Name _ -  ■ 

School _ _ _  — 

Addre« _ _ _ _ _ — - 

(247)  7HE  3-«1 

FREE!  "PARTY  RECIPES  FROM  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE" 


50  Cleaning  Tips 

(Continued  from  fmge  18) 

siidsx  water  and  then  rinsed  with  clear  water.  Rub 
a  dry  cloth  over  the  surface.  Wax  the  surfaces  with 
one  of  the  special  kitchen  waxes  several  times  a  year. 

W'ipe  up  spills  in  the  refrigerator  as  they  occur. 
Once  a  week  clean  the  refrigerator  thoroughly.  Most 
of  the  new'er  models  are  self-defrosting.  Check  the 
drip  pan  to  remove  dust  or  soil  that  may  have  col¬ 
lected  there. 

Clean  the  interior  of  the  refrigerator  with  a  .solution 
of  warm  water  and  baking  soda.  Wash  shelves  and  ice 
trays  with  warm  XN-ater  and  detergent.  Rinse  and  dry. 
VN'ax  th(*  exterior  as  needed. 

Vacuum  under  and  behind  the  refrigerator.  Dust 
tends  to  c^ollect  in  these  areas  and  may  clog  the  air 
ducts  if  not  removed. 

Clean  the  oven  with  a  special  cleaner.  Allow  solvent 
to  remain  two  or  three  hours,  or  as  directed.  Spread 
newspapers  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  range.  Rius<' 
oven  with  water.  Be  sure  to  wear  protective  gloves. 

Remove  trays,  knobs  and  other  parts  that  can  be 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  detergent.  Scrub  stains  with 
a  stiff  brush.  Rin.se,  dry,  and  replace. 

Cabinet  doors  and  shelves  should  be  waxed  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  moisture  and  grease.  Wipe  stains  with 
a  cloth  wrung  in  warm  water.  Never  use  harsh  abra¬ 
sives  on  the  surfaces.  Thoroughly  clean  cabinets  and 
wash  their  contents  twict?  a  year. 

Keep  tlrawers  in  order  and  wipe  clean  as  neetled. 
Wax  interior  and  exterior  surface.  Line  with  washable 
plastic  material.  Use  the  vacuum  cleaner  attachment 
to  pick  up  dust  and  l(x>.se  bits  of  soil. 

The  floor  requires  daily  sweeping  or  vacuuming. 
Scrub  and  wax  it  once  a  month  with  a  scrubbing 
machine  polisher  or  self-poli.shing  wax.  Damp  mop 
with  a  sponge  mop  as  often  as  needed.  Buff  fl<H)r  lie- 
tween  waxings  to  keep  it  shiny  bright. 

The  Living  Area 

When  decorating  the  living  area  consider  the  use 
it  will  receive  and  the  amount  of  upkeep  it  will  re¬ 
quire.  Try  to  select  fabrics  and  surfaces  that  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  soil  and  stain.  Large  pieces  of  furniture 
should  be*  equipped  with  casters  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  easily. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Ralston  Purina  Company,  Home  Economics  Department 

Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 

I  have _ students  for  each  of  whom  I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  recipe 

booklet  C  tl9.  Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only. 

N  ame _ _ 

Addre« _ 

City - Zone. _ State - 

(261)  PHE  3-61 


MISS  RIT,  P.O.  Box  401,  Dept.  PH 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked:  (  )  "AN  EYE  FOR  COLOR”— 

Rit’s  color  project,  a  complete  text  teaches  color  basics.  (Single  copies  of  this 
booklet  free.)  (  )  "COLOR  ALI  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE”— 24  pages, 

fully  illustrated,  with  tf  up-to-the-minute  home  decorating  ideas.  (I  enclose  10^) 


Name _ 


—(irade. 


Street  or  R.D. 


No.  Pupils. 


City. 


-Zone _ State _ _ 

(262)  PHE  3-61 


FREEI 

2  good  ways  to  got  acquaintod  with  tho  SLANT-O-MATICI 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Educational  Dopartmont 

149  Broadway,  Now  York  6,  N.  Y. 

H)k  I.MMKIU.XTK  .ATTK.VTION  WRITE  OK  PHONE  SINGER  SEWING 
MACHINE  COMP.ANV  I.ISIEO  IN  XOUk  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  UNDER 
SINtiER  SEWI.NG  .MACHINE  COMP.ANY 

O  Please  arrange  free  srhool  demonstration,  ‘•SL.ANT-O-M ATIC  SEWING  TECH- 
■NIOCES" 

^  I'd  like  to  tiv  the  SI..ANT-0-.M TIC  at  leisure  in  my  own  home  for  three  days 


tree 

TitU 

School 

Countv 

.Vfklresft.- _ 

Citv 

_ /  o  he 

_ Stare* _ _ _  _ 

(264)  PHE  3-61 

TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  (PS-31 -B) 

161  East  42nd  St.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  material;  "Accent  on  You  . 

.  .”  a  booklet  for  students; 

"From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher’s  guide;  "On  Becoming  a  Woman,”  a  160-pg. 
book  dealing  with  adolescent  interests.  Order  card  for  free  additional  supply 
of  the  above. 


SHIPPING  LABEL— PI  EASE  PRINT 

Teacher’s  Nam, 

School  or  OrganiTjtion 

School  or  Office  Address _ _ 

City _ Zone______StJte- _ 

(276)  PNE  3-61 
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Want  some  help? 


Get- 

. . .  practical  facts 
. . .  new  ideas 
. . .  sample  materials 


Remember  to  keep  the  areas  outside  the  doors  and 
the  basement  clean  to  avoid  tracked-in  dirt.  Place 
mats  at  entryways  to  catch  soil  from  shoes  and  boots. 
Plan  a  storage  area  near  the  outer  door  for  boots, 
umbrellas,  coats,  rainwear. 

Daily  dusting,  carpet  sweeping  and  straightening  is 
necessary.  V'^acuum  the  rugs  at  least  once  a  week. 
Upholstered  furniture  should  be  vacuumed  once  a 
month.  Clean  under  cushions  and  turn  them  for  even 
wear.  Treat  stains  as  soon  as  they  occur. 

Polish  floors  as  necessary.  Either  shampoo  rugs  at 
home  or  send  them  to  a  commercial  cleaner  once  a 
year. 

When  moving  heavy  furniture,  lift  up  one  corner 
at  a  time  w'ith  knees  bent.  Shift  the  piec-e  a  few  inches 
and  then  move  the  other  side.  Repeat  until  the  piece 
is  where  you  want  it. 

Dust  accessories  with  the  \acuum  cleaner.  VV'hen 
washing  ceramic  or  glassware,  or  polishing  silver, 
place  items  on  a  wheeled  cart  and  roll  them  into  the 
kitchen.  Clean  them  and  roll  them  back  again.  This  is 
also  a  go<Kl  technique  if  you  have  many  house  plants 
that  need  watering  or  sprinkling  of  leaves  to  remove 
the  dust.  Always  place  plants  on  waterproof  misters 
to  prevent  water  stains  on  woodwork. 

Change  curtains  as  needed.  Dust  draperies  with  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  send  them  out  for  dry  cleaning 
once  a  year.  Clean  windows  frequently. 

Don’t  forget  to  dust  and  wash  the  light  fixtures. 
.\ccumulated  dust  will  dim  the  lighting. 

Wax  and  polish  wood  and  other  surfaces  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  finish. 


from  the  many  EXCLUSIVE 
TEACHING  AIDS 
on  these  pages 

Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip  and 
mail — in  one  envelope — to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


The  Bedroom 

Dust  and  fluff  from  bedding  requires  constant  at¬ 
tention.  When  cleaning  under  a  bed  or  any  large  piece 
of  furniture,  get  down  on  your  knees  and  use  the  long 
wand  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  or  long  handled  dust 
mop  with  a  swivel  mop  head  that  will  clean  around 
legs.  Occasionally  vacuum  the  mattress  and  box  spring. 

A  good  airing  does  wonders  for  a  bedroom.  On 
sunny,  dry  days,  open  windows  wide  and  close  the 
door  for  several  hours.  Then  come  back  and  make  the 
bed,  dust,  and  straighten  the  room. 

Turn  mattresses  once  a  month.  Switch  sides  and 
also  turn  from  top  to  bottom.  Make  the  Ix'd  with  min¬ 
imum  of  motions.  Use  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  the  base 
of  operations.  Tuck  under  right  corner  of  bottom  sheet, 
then  left  corner.  Flip  rest  of  sheet  toward  the  middle 
of  the  bed.  Repeat  with  top  sheet,  blankets  and  spread. 
Walk  to  top  right  corner  and  tuck  in  bottom  sheet, 
smoothing  it  as  you  work.  Pull  up  top  sheet  and 
blanket,  turn  top  sheet  down.  Place  pillow  in  position 
and  pull  up  and  smooth  spread,  tucking  it  under  pil¬ 
low.  Repeat  for  left  top  corner  and  Ix'd  is  completed. 

Wax  furnishings  as  needed.  Change  curtains  and 
clean  accessories  whenever  they  require  attention. 

Remember  to  clean  the  dresser  drawers  and  clothes 
closet.  Try  not  to  crowd  the  storage  areas.  Use  di¬ 
viders  in  drawers.  Plan  shelf  and  rack  space  in  clo.sets 
according  to  your  wardrobe  needs.  Store  out-of-season 
clothes  in  garment  bags  to  protect  them  from  dust. 
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1.  fust  tv  hat  is  the  menstrual  flow? 

2.  How  does  it  all  happen! 

What  is  the  menstrual  cycle! 

4.  Are  variations  in  the  menstrual  period  normal! 

/.  Why  does  your  period  sometimes  come  late  or  skip  a  month! 

6.  Why  do  some  ^irls  start  menstruating  sooner  than  others! 

7.  What  happens  to  the  e^  if  it  isn't  fertili';jd! 

<V.  What  happens  at  menopause! 

().  How  often  should  you  change  your  sanitary  protection! 

JO.  What  should  you  do  about  disposal  problems  on  visits  and  lon^  trips! 

IT.  How  can  you  carry  e.xtras  without  ^ivin^  yourself  away! 

12.  What  causes  menstrual  odor! 

7j.  How  can  you  prevent  chafing,  especially  in  summertime! 

14.  Are  tampons  safe  to  use! 

//.  Can  unmarried  ^irls  use  tampons! 

i().  Can  a  tampon  j!yt  lost! 

ij.  How  can  you  learn  to  use  a  tampon! 

15.  Why  do  some  ^irls  have  cramps  while  menstruating. 
i().  What  canyon  do  for  menstrual  cramps! 

20.  Should  you  take  physical  education  while  menstruating! 

21.  What  about  horseback  riding,  skiing,  skiitin^  during  your  period!  Dancinz,  too! 

22.  Canyon  ^0  swimming  while  menstruating. 

2j.  How  canyon  look  ^ood  when  you  re  feelinji^  blue! 

24.  Why  do  ji^irls  have  pimples! 

2/.  What  can  you  do  about  pimples! 

26.  How  canyon  keep  fresh  and  dainty  on  menstrual  days! 

2j.  What  canyon  do  about  odor! 

2iV.  Can  a  boy  tell  by  lookiny^  at  you  that  you're  haviny^your  period! 

2g.  How  should  you  act  on  a  date  when  you  have  your  period! 


These  questions  answered  in  ! 

Free  24-page  student’s  booklet  | 

most  complete  of  its  kind  1 

most  valuable  of  its  kind  [ 

based  on  actual  interviews  with  j 

thousands  of  girls  1 

I 

Mail  this  coupon  now  for  "Accent  on  You..."  [ 
the  free  booklet  for  students  —  and  get  the  1 
rest  of  the  Tampax®  Educational  Kit,  too.  [_ 


I 

Tampax  Incorporated  p-3i  » 

161  East  4'2nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  material  listed  below. 

•  “Accent  on  You  ...”  a  booklet  for  students. 

•  “From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teachers  guide. 

•  “On  Becoming  a  Woman,”  a  160-page  book  dealing 
with  adolescent  interests  and  problems. 

•  Order  card  for  free  additional  supply  of  the  above. 

Teacher's  .Vame _ _ _ _ 

School  or  Organizatior _ 

School  or  Office  .Address _ 

City - i^one - State _ 


BULLETIN  FOR  SEWING  STUDENTS: 

Enter  SINGER 
Young  Stylemaker  Contest 


Girls  10  to  21:  it  s  easy  to  sew  up  a  winner.  You  11 
find  lots  of  exciting  new  teen  fashions  in  pattern  books 
this  year.  Pick  your  favorite.  Make  it  in  your  favorite 
fabric  while  you  take  the  SINGER  Contest  Dressmaking 
Course.  SINGER  instructors  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  the  first  cut  to  the  finishing  touch,  as  you 
learn  to  sew  the  easy  SINGER  way. 

To  enter  the  Contest,  all  you  need  is  SIO  for  the  SINGER 
Dressmaking  Course  and  a  few  yards  of  material.  You 
don’t  have  to  buy  a  machine  or  even  own  one. 

Sign  up  now.  Take  your  series  of  8— 2H  hour  lessons 
and  make  your  dress  between  April  17  and  August  26.  Get 
entry  blank  and  rules  at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 


Be  one  of  5,000  winners!  J 
^130,000  worth  of  prizes!  ^ 

For  SINGER  Shop  winners:  Fitted  sewing  cases  — over 
1,700  for  each  age  group. 

For  SINGER  Divisional  winners:  108  SINGER*  Sewing 
Machines — the  newest  models  in  the  famous  SLANT-NEEDLE 
Series.  36  for  each  age  group. 

For  SINGER  Regional  winners:  Three-day  all-expense-paid 
trip  to  New  York  for  each  of  the  15  finalists  jjnd  her  mother, 
or  family-approved  companion. 


Misses  &  Mrs.  (18  through  21) 

FIRST  PRIZE — $1000  plus  summer  jet  air  trip  to  Paris,' 
France.  Tour  of  fashion  houses,  fall  showings — for  winner, 
and  family-approved  companion. 

4  SECOND  PRIZES . $800  each 


TEEN  (For  girls  14  through  17) 

FIRST  PRIZE— $600  plus  one  week  summer  air  tour  of 
historical  U.S.  places  for  winner  and  parents. 

4  SECOND  PRIZES . $000  each 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


’TWEEN  (For  girls  10  through  13) 

FIRST  PRIZE — $400  plus  one  week  summer  air  tour  of 
historical  U.S.  places  for  winner  and  parents. 

4  SECOND  PRIZES . $400  each 


Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  singer  sewing  machine  co. 
*A  Trademark  of  the  singer  manufacturing  co. 
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